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‘““THE FOOLISH VIRGINS.’’—FRANK DICKSEE, A. Rk. A. 


THE VALUE 


Last week a number of examples were given from 
leading English artists, designed to show how, by means 
of a few sure strokes, the main features of carefully 
finished work may be effectively suggested. It was 
pointed out that such lines can possess their full value 
only when they are the result of thorough knowledge, 
and the wide field of possibilities was indicated whereby 
the current news of the day may be pictorially con- 


OF A LINE. 


veyed to the reader by a writer who can tell by means 
of a sketch what would otherwise require columns of 
printed matter. Instances were cited where a rude 
diagram might make plain what was manifestly beyond 
the power of mere words accurately to describe, and 
the. fitness of modern photo-engraving processes for 
all purposes of journalism was briefly demonstrated. 
The interest and instruction in these examples is, 





THE VALUE OF A LINE. 




















CHaLK CLIFFS OF OLD ENGLAND.—4J. CASSIE. 


that artists being left free, each to express himself in 
his own way, has put his mind and individuality into 
a few rough lines which no engraver’s hand has refined 
or polished. In the course of nine years of editing 
the English ‘*‘ Academy Notes,’ some extraordinary ex- 
amples of expressing effect in a few lines have been 
produced. The imitators of this system of illustration, 
both on the continent of Europe and in America, aim at 
more finished productions, and the result is ‘at first 
sight more pleasing. But. the further we depart from 
the first principle of expressing an effect in the fewest lines 
the more inaccurate and misleading is the illustration. 

In the selection of sketches for these pages-the object 
has been: 1. To draw attention to a variety of methods 
of sketching in black and white for reproduction ; 2. To 
point to the activity of the English school at the present 
time, and to draw attention to the works, many of which 
are little known in America. 


Space will not permit ofa description of every picture ; 


illustrated, but attention should be drawn to ‘‘ Tiger 
Shooting in India, 1876,.’’ Herbert Johnson ; ‘‘ Bessie,”’ 
by W. Grossmith ; ‘‘ Chalk Cliffs of Old England,” J. 
Cassie; and ‘‘A Mother’s Love,’’ a statue, by F. 
Callcott. 
Prominent among the younger members of the English 
Academy is Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., whose picture of 
‘*Harmony,’’ engraved and dispersed into many homes 
a few years ago, made the reputation of the painter. 


Last season, in his large picture on the first page, ‘‘ The — 


Foolish Virgins,” illustrating Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘ Too 
late, too late, ye cannot enter now,”’ there was excel- 
lent painting and management of draperies ; this was 
one of the prominent works of the year in the large 
room. ‘Homeward and Homeless,’”’ by J. R. Reid, is 
deserving of special notice. ‘‘ Leaving Labor,”’ by E. B. 
S. Montefiore, is a homely picture of every-day life, that 
appeals at once to a discriminating taste. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith and Mr. J. Charles give us charming pictures 
of child-life. Barnard’s picture of ‘‘ The Jury”’ in “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” attracted much attention in the Royal 
Academy, last season, in London. The figure of 
‘*Spring Time,’ by H. T. Schiifer, and Sir Arthur Clay’s 
‘“‘Strayed,’”’ are, I think, excellent examples of the 
skillful treatment of well-chosen subjects. 

In the Grosvenor Gallery in New Bond Street, 
London, where the principal works of Burne Jones and 
a school of earnest thoughtful painters are exhibited 
apart from the crowd in the Royal Academy, one of the 


principal positions was occupied last season by Mr. 
Henry Holiday’s ‘‘ Dante and Beatrice ;’’ an important 
work, decorative, refined, and scholarly in treatment, 
indicated in the beautiful outline drawing on page 293, 

The date of the incident is between the years 1283 
and 1287. Dante has just crossed the Ponte 8. Trinita 
and meets Beatrice and two friends, one of whom has 
fallen a pace or two behind, coming along the Lung’ 
Arno from the Ponte Vecchio, which is the principal 
feature in the background. The former bridge had been 
washed away early in the century, and the present 
structure had at this period been recently completed. _ 

The lady is supposed to be the Monna Vanna referred 
to by Dante in his sonnet— 

** Guido vorrei che tu e hapo ed io 


E Monna Vanna e Monna Bice poi ”’— 


BESSIE (A PORTRAIT).—WEEDON GROSSMITH. 

















where he couples them as if they were intimate friends. 
The colors of the draperies are red, yellow, blue and 
sage-green. Size of picture, 55 by 79. 

Another picture of merit, admirably expressed in pen 
and ink, is Mr. Henry Moore’s ‘‘ Calm before a Storm.”? 
Mr. H. Moore is one of a talented family of five artists ; 
the best known being Mr. Albert Moore, the figure 
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TIGER SHOOTING.—H. JOHNSON. 













painter, whose picture, called ‘“‘ A Quartette,’’ was the 
finest example of English work shown to the students 
at the National Academy of Design, at a lecture on the 
26th of January last. 

The English sea painters, like J. C. Hook, R.A., 
Henry Moore, Colin Hunter, Hamilton Macullum, W. 
J. Shaw and others, live most of their time on the 
sea or on the sea-shore in all weathers and seasons ; and 
the river painters, like Vicat Cole, R.A., B. W. Leader, 
A.R.A., Keely Halswelle, W. L. Wyllie and others, 
are equally at home on our rivers. The charming little 
sketch, ‘‘ A Daughter of Eve”? by W. J. Hennessey, of 
a child in a Normandy orchard, will remind our readers 
of a painter who has illustrated many books in this 
country ; he isa regular exhibitor at the London ex- 
hibition. Among the painters of technical skill and 
knowledge, whose works are looked for in the annual 
exhibitions in London, are the Eastern and Spanish 
subjects by J. B. Burgess, A.R.A., the painter of ‘‘On 
Guard.” In studies of Spanish life and character he is 
a worthy successor to the late John Philips, R.A., just 
as in animal painting Briton Rivére, R.A., succeeds 
the late Sir Edwin Landseer. The sketches of the 
‘*Pensive Daughter,”? by G. A. Storey, A.R.A., and 
‘*Compulsory Education,” by C. Schloeper, indicate in 
a few lines the style of each painter in a startling 
manner to those who have seen the originals. The 
paintings are particularly remarkable for care and 
finish in both cases. The dashing sketches of ‘** The 
Marionettes of the Harem,’’ by Ralli, and ‘‘ A Nubian 
Soldier.”” by F. H. Pavy, indicate some very artistic 
work lately to be seen on the academy walls in London. 
In these last sketches, and in ‘‘Spring Time,’ by H. T. 
Schiffer, on page 295, we reach, I think, the limit of 
rough sketching for the purpose of illustration, 

The English painters of to-day are remarkable for 
their individuality, energy, and, if I may say, nationality. 
Art is cosmopolitan we are told, but the best and truest 
art: of all time had local and national characteristics. 
The Dutch school of painters in their best days were 
more distinctly national than at present ; Germany is 





THE VALUE OF A LINE. 

















LEAVING LABOR.—E. B. STANLEY MONTIFIORE. 


active and individual, but, for the moment, the Academic 
School of France is losing influence, and the modern 
School of Painting and Sculpture in Italy and Greece 
can hardly be spoken of seriously. There are many 
periods of transition in art which cannot now be re- 
ferred to in these pages ; but amongst the movements 
of the near future there will, I venture to say, be one 
which the rising generation of English and Ameri- 
can painters will mainly tend to bring about—a move- 
ment reflecting, above all things, the national life of the 
country in which the painter lives. Let the young 
artist, if possible, for a few years, travel and study 
abroad, where the best models and teaching can be 
obtained ; let him paint classical and historical subjects, 
study the antique and the grace of ancient robes and 
buildings, and then come back and do the best he can with 
the hideousness of costume and the monotony of mod- 
ern streets. In landscape let him look at home, where 
the fountain of natural beauty is (if he will only seek 
it); not in violent effects of sunset only, not in wide 
stretch of landscape, but in the thousand atmospheric 
and picturesque changes which are seen on this conti- 
nent. There are painters rising up ready to do the 
work of a Rosa Bonheur here, to paint the life of the 
creole with the fervor of Jules Breton, to observe the 
labor in mines and quarries, in forests and on lakes— 
all these things are comparatively neglected, but they 
will not long be neglected. The names of good paint- 
ers of American life and scenery are increasing yearly ; 
but the art collector is too apt, I think, to go to an 
old continent to purchase modern pictures, when he 
might find many good ones at home. The encouragement 
of native art seems to me the great mission of the Ameri- 
can art collector, and would be a high distinction for 
any millionaire. Eleven years ago, when I was in this 
country, it was justly pointed out that in art matters 
everything was comparatively in its infancy. But 
surely that infancy must be passing away, and the 
apparently fixed idea that if you want to purchase an 
American picture worth having you must go to Paris 
for it, should be at last dispelled. When the two great 
harriers to art education, the high import duties and 


the want of copyright protection to foreign works, are 
broken, then the American artist will breathe more 
freely. Let me quote here a few words on modern 
architecture, written in Europe twelve years ago (‘‘ Nor- 
mandy Picturesque ’’), which, if considered too advanced 
then, may appear less so in 1884. 

‘*Tf, as we believe, there is a life and energy in the West 
which will soon make a distinct mark in the world, in 
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the practical application of science and art, may it not rest 
with a generation of Americans yet unborn to create 
out of such elements as the Gothic of the Middle Ages 
a style of architecture that will equal it in beauty, and 
be more suitable to a modern era—a style that shall 
spring spontaneously from the wants and requirements 
of the age, an age that shall prize beauty of form and 
color as well as utility of design. It is quite beyond the 
limits of possibility that an art that has been repeating 
itself for ages in Europe—until the original designs are 
fading before our eyes, until the moulds have been used 
so often that they are beginning to lose their sharpness 


here that the reasons for employing the medium of 
wood-engraving for elaborate illustrations, which were 
formerly only engraved on copper or steel, are—(1) 
rapidity of production, and (2) the almost illimitable 
number of copies that can be produced from casts from 
wood blocks. The broad distinction between the old 
and new methods of wood-engraving is, that in early 
days the lines were drawn clearly on the wood block 
(see Bewick’s works) and the part not drawn cut away 
by the engraver, who endeavored to make a perfect 
fac-simile of the artist’s lines. It is now a common 
custom to draw on the wood with a brush in tint, and 






































DANTE AND BEATRICE.—HENRY HOLIDAY. 


and significance—may not be succeeded by a new and 
living development which will be found worthy to take 
its place side by side with the creations of old classic 
time. Is the idea altogether Utopian? Is there not 
room in the world for a ‘‘new style’? ? Shall we be 
always copying, imitating, restoring—harping for ever 
on old strings? ‘‘ But, before any important change 
shall come—and these words apply to all the fine arts— 
the nation must find rest; the pulses of this restless 
and thriving people must beat less quickly ; they must 
know (as the Greeks knew it) the meaning of the word 
* repose.? 

In the mass of work now produced, there is very little 
trace of the principles upon which Holbein labored. 
Instead of proceeding by the simplest means, our 
modern artist seems rather by preference to take the 
most difficult and complex way of expressing himself. 
A wood-engraving, it is not unjust to say, has become 
scarcely distinguishable from a steel engraving except- 
ing by its inferiority. It may be as well to explain 


even to photograph a water-color drawing upon the 
block, leaving the engraver to turn the tints into lines. 

In the very earliest days of book illustration, before 
movable type-letters were invented, the illustration 
and the letters of the text were all engraved on the 
wood together, and thus, of necessity (as in the old 
block books produced in Holland and Belgium in the 
fifteenth century), there was character and individ- 
uality in every page; the picture, rough as it often was, 
harmonized with the text in an unmistakeable manner. 
From an artistic point of view, there was a better 
balance of parts and more harmony of effect than in the 
more elaborate illustrations of the present day. The 
illustration was an illustration in the true sénse of the 
word. It interpreted something to the reader that 
words were incapable of doing; and even when movable 
types were first introduced, the simple character of the 
engravings harmonized well with the letters. There is 
a broad line of demarcation, indeed, between these early 
wood engravings (such, for instance, as the ‘“‘ Ars 


























monthly number. The result is 
un engraver’s success of a very re- 
markable kind ; but the system is 
not in accordance with the true 
principles of the art of illustra- 
tion as taught us by the early 
engravers. A discussion of the 
merits of the various styles of 
wood-engraving, and of the dif- 
ferent methods of drawing on 
wood, such as that initiated by the 
late Frederick Walker, A.R.A., 
the styles of Small, Abbey, etc., 
would take us too far afield ; but 
it will be useful to introduce with 
one or two English professional 
opinions on the American system, 
as it is called. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., 
who has had great experience in 
the graphic arts, and has lately 
founded a school at Bushey, where 
drawing and engraving are taught 
together under his superintend- 








THE MARIONETTES IN THE HAREM.—T. RALLI. 


Moriendi,’’ purchased for the British Museum in 1872, 
from the Weigel collection at Leipsic, and recently 
reproduced by the Holbein Society) and the last develop- 
ment of the art in American magazines. The move- 


ment is important, because Americans, with their 
peculiar energy and naiveté, have set themselves the 
task of outstripping all nations in the beauty and 


quality of magazine illustrations. That they have 
succeeded in obtaining delicate effects, and what 
painters call color, through the medium of wood-engrav- 
ing is well known, and it,is common to meet people in 
England asking, ‘‘ Have you seen the last numbers of the 
American illustrated magazines ?’? The fashion is to 
admire them, and English publishers are also found 
to devote their time and capital to distributing Ameri- 
can magazines, which enter to England free of duty to 
the manifest prejudice of native voroductions. The 
reason for the excellence, which 

in England is freely admitted, of 


ence, says : 

‘‘In modern times a body of 
engravers has been raised up who 
have brought the art of engraving on wood to such 
a degree of perfection that the most modern work, 
especially that of the Americans, is done to show the 
skill of the engraver rather than the art of the draughts- 
man. This, I do not hesitate to say, is a sign of 
decadence. Take up any number of the Century or 
Harper’s magazines, and you will see that effect is 
the one aim. You marvel at the handling of the en- 
graver, and forget the artist. Correct or honest, drawing 
is no longer wanted. This kind of illustration is most 
pernicious to the student, and will not last. . . . 
America is a child full of promise in art—a child that 
is destined to be a great master; so let us not imitate its 
youthful efforts or errors. Americans were the first to 
foster this style of art, and they will be the first to cor- 
rect it.” 

Mr. W. J. Linton, the well-known American wood- 





American wood-engraving and 
printing is that, in the first place, 
more capital is employed upon the 
work. The American wood-en- 
graver is an artist in every sense 
of the word, and his education is 
not considered complete without 
years of foreign study. He is 
always en rapport with the artist 
who draws the illustration—an 
important matter—working often, 
as I have seen them here, in the 
same studio, side by side. In Eng- 
land the artist, as a rule, does not 
have any direct communication 
with the wood-engraver. Thus 
the American publisher, having a 
very large circulation for his 
works, is able to bring the culture 
of Europe and the capital of his 
own country to the aid of the 
wood-engraver, spending some- 
times two or three thousand dol- 
lars on the illustrations of a single 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION.—C. SCHLOEPER. 


engraver, expresses himself thus strongly on the modern 
system, and his words reach the other side of the Atlan- 
tic with great force : 

“Talent is misapplied when it is spent on endeavors 
to rival steel-line engraving or etching, in following 
brush-marks, in pretending to imitate crayon-work, 
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LITTLE NELL.—MRS. PERUGINI, (NEE DICKENS). 
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charcoal, or lithography, and in striving who shall 
scratch the greatest number of lines on a given‘ space 
without thought of whether such multiplicity of line 
adds anything to the, expression of the picture or the 
beauty of the engraving. How much of talent is here 


* thrown away! how much of force that should have 


helped towards growth is wasted in this slave’s play for 
a prize not worth having—the fame of having well done 
the lowest thing in the engraver’s art, and having for 
that neglected the study of the highest! or it is the 
lowest and the last thing about which an artist should 








SPRING TIME.—H. T. SCHAFER. 


concern himself, this excessive fineness and minuteness 
of work. In engraving, as in other branches 
of art, the first thing is drawing, the second drawing, 
the third drawing.’’ - 

Such are professional views, ably expressed, of a 
matter which has been exercising many minds of late, 
and is worth quoting, if only to show the folly of 
imitating a system which is acknowledged by experts 
to be founded on false principles. 

But there is another view of the matter which should 
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CALM BEFORE A STORM.—HENRY MOORE. 


not be lost sight of. Whatever the artistic opinion of 
this system of illustration may be, there is an amount 
of energy, enterprise, cultivation of hand and eye, 
delicacy of manipulation, and individual industry, clev- 
erly organized to provide a wide continent with a better 
art than anything yet attempted in any country. 

Some engravings, which Americans are distributing 
widely amongst their people, such, for instance, as the 
portraits which have appeared in recent publications 
only reach the cultivated few in Europe in expensive 
books. What will be the ultimate art effect of this 
widespread distribution? The “‘ prairie flower’ of the 
Great West holds in her hand a better magazine as re- 
gards illustrations than anything published in England 


at the same price, and a cultivated taste for delicate, 


and refined art is being fostered amongst a variety of 
people, learned and unlearned, in this country. That 
there is a want of sincerity in the movement that 
‘“*things are not exactly what they seem,’’ that some 
things much better might be done may be admitted 
but English illustrators and art providers are being 
awakened to the fact that the Americans are advancing 
upon them with the power of capital and ever-increas- 
ing knowledge and cultivation. In the Century magazine 
for October there was an article on ‘*The Pupils of 


Bewick,” with illustrations admirably reproduced from > 


proofs of early wood-engravings by ‘‘ photo-engraving,”’ 
a mechanical process, and the present papers are a 
farther proof of the adaptability of this means in a dif- 
ferent direction. This is noteworthy as showing that 
the knowledge of all styles is being disseminated, and 
also showing how easy it is to reproduce engravings 
without permission. 
sion was duly given; but how often, in the present 
state of copyright law, are foreign engravings repro- 
duced ‘‘ without leave !’’ 

The strength of English art is in its originality and 
individuality ; its weakness is in the want of know- 
ledge or capacity to turn its finest talent to the best 
account. We are still strangely ignorant of the art of 
expression in line, and df the best methods of drawing 
for the press. The importance of special training for 
making drawings, which may be reproduced perhaps a 
million times, has never imprinted itself strongly in 
the national mind, nor are the various processes 


In the instances specified permis- > 


of reproduction for the press understood in our 
schools of art. The advance in the art of color- 
printing by means of wood blocks, in the last few 
years, is remarkable. By its means, a beautiful child- 
face, by Millais, is scattered over the world by hundreds 
of thousands, and the reputation of a young English 
girl, Kate Greenaway, is made and established. The 
latter artist owes much of her reputation and success to 
the color-printer. Admitting the grace, taste and in- 
vention of Kate Greenaway as an illustrator, there is 
little doubt that, without the engraver’s sympathetic 
aid, and the example set by such artists as Walter 
Crane and R. Caldecott, she would never have received 











THE PENSIVE DAUGHTER.—G. A. STOREY, A. R. A. 
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the praise bestowed upon her by M. Ernest Chesneau, 
or Mr. Ruskin. These things show how intimately the 
arts of reproduction affect reputations, and how impor- 
tant it is that more sympathy and communication 
should exist between all producers. In the mass of 
illustrated publications now issuing from the press, the 





students as indicating the principles on which book 
illustration should be undertaken. The freshness and 
charm which pervades these works, and their artistic 
value, are due to the simple and direct method of draw- 
ing and engraving. It is time to call attention to these 
things when apparently the best we can do in 1883 is to 
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HOMELESS AND HOMEWARD.—JOHN R. REID. 


expert can discern clearly where this sympathy and 
knowledge exists, and where genius has-been allied to 
practical knowledge of the requirements of illustration. 

As to the simpler forms of illustration, suggested in 
these papers, I will only add the conviction that, with 
the rapid advance in the arts of reproduction, the 
time will surely come when we shall look back upon the 
present system with considerable amusement, and upon 
a book or a newspaper that is not illustrated as an in- 
complete production. 

Finally, let me repeat that the illustrations by Albrecht 
Diirer and Holbein, in the fifteenth century, and by 
Bewick in the eighteenth, are the best examples for 


imitate the mannerisms of others, and when a distin- 
guished Slade Professor at Oxford, with a crowded 
audience clinging to his words, confesses that the draw- 
ings which he held up for special admiration are by— 
an American! And when we remember that the 
popular form of illustration by means of wood-engrav- 
ing is almost the only kind of art which reaches the 
public, and that it is an important branch of skilled 
labor in this country, its integrity can scarcely be too 
much insisted on ; and the inquiry as to whether we in ® 
England are advancing or retrograding in these matters 
should not be allowed to sleep. 
HENRY BLACKBURN 





SAD HEART, TO THEE I SING. 


As shower of rain to song of birds, 
As thorns to weary feet, 

As winter wind to autumn leaves, 
As sickle to the wheat ; 

So to the heart the hand of Grief, 
So to the eye the tear, 

When Hope is dead and not a rose 
To lay upon the bier. 


As lilies in a desert place, 
As stars in leaden skies, 
As sleep comes to a weeping child 
When angels kiss its eyes ; 
So to the heart the still, small voice 
That whispers through the gloom : 
‘* Dead Hope, I say to thee arise 
And make life’s roses bloom !” 
CLARENCE T. Urmy. 





A DAY ON THE WYE. FROM ROSS TO TINTERN. 


TINTERN being the object which drew us to the 
shores of the Wye, we intended to engage a carriage at 
Ross, drive over the old post-road, and stop by the way 
at places of interest ; but an English coffee-room ac- 
quaintance at Henford gave us such charming descrip- 
tions of his own town by water that we exchanged the 
carriage for a boat, and made our most delightful river 
excursion in England. 

With the exception of a poem by Wordsworth, a few 
old Celtic traditions, and a slight acquaintance with the 
histories of Ross, Monmouth and Tintern, our know- 
ledge did not extend beyond the geographical fact 
learned in childhood—that the river rises in Wales, 
runs through the southwestern part of England and 
flows into the Severn. 

It was meagre information to start with, and left 
much io be picked up by the way. 

Gilpen says, ‘‘ Spending a day at Ross is like spend- 
ing it with the ‘Man of Ross.’’’? The main interest of 
the place settles about the life and works of this one 
individual, whose real name of John Kyrle is almost 
lost in the more favorite appellation by which Pope has 
immortalized his integrity and large-hearted benevo- 
lence. 

The town, the church, the elm-walk are all memorials 
of him, and but for these and the nightingales, which 
are said to sing their most melodious songs in the old 
churchyard trees, the traveler would only stop long 
enough to embark for a day on the Wye. 

Beside the architectural attractions of the church, a 
tradition full of poetic feeling is associated with it 
which we doubt not has its foundation in truth, and 
does not even attempt a harmless imposition upon 
one’s credulity. The story runs that at the east win- 
dow of the north aisle two slender elms grew together 
near the wall. After the death of the planter, the 


rector impiously cut them down, and soon several’ 


shoots sprang from the roots, and, persistently forcing 
themselves into the church, formed a canopy over the 
pew of the ‘‘ Man of Ross.’’ Ever since they have been 
regarded by the good people of Ross with a supersti- 
tious reverence little less than that bestowed upon 
sacred oaks by Eastern travelers, and having so often 
furnished materials for the poet, are looked upon by 
strangers with a certain degree of reverence. 

While waiting for the boat we sat down on the river 


bank. There was not much stir in the sleepy old town. : 


It boasts of having some trade with Monmouth and 
Chepstow, but there was no evidence of commercial 
enterprise. Nothing in England, however, apart from 
the manufacturing localities seems very wide awake, 
and the towns are only alive when compared with the 
dead and dying communities perched up among the 
Sabine hills. One feels as if they were put to sleep 
centuries ago and have never been able to shake them- 
selves free from their slumbers. Involuntarily we con- 
trast them with vur Western towns, which have been 
forced into life by the heated energy and restless 
activity of a new people, and then pushed onward by a 
determined and irrepressible purpose so hostile to stag- 
nation. 

The people about this six-hundred-year-old place 
offer the same marked contrast. They are robust, solid- 
looking men ; their broad shoulders and well-developed 
muscles seem made to last a century, while their passive 
~—_ no evidence of the nervous restlessness and 


over-wrought brains that characterize the men of this 
continent. 

One naturally falls into some reflections about it, and 
wonders whether it is not better to do a moderate 
amount of work in life—to divide equally the lines of 
labor and of rest—to wear out slowly and gradually— 
than to force, as we do, the work of eighty years into 
forty, and so cheat heart, body and brains out of one- 
half their term of life. 

The rain began to fall, and suddenly terminated our 
speculations. It was a tormenting surprise, destructive 
to both amiability and reflection ; but it is just what 
every traveler in England may expect. The changes 
are numberless, from a silver mist to a pitiless pour. 
To-day, however, it was only a cheerless shower, and a 
rift in the clouds showing glimpses of blue sky within, 
we embarked at once, and the boatman pulled out from 
the shore into the stream. 

There was no casting of ropes, screaming of whistles, 
jostling nor crowding, cries of penny papers and morn- 
ing chronicles ; but a comfortable English rowing boat, 
with cushioned seats astern, and an old boatman, who 
could not have been more to our fancy if the river-god 
himself had chosen him. 

For two miles below Ross the banks are low and 
marshy. The shallow stream moving quickly between 
them gives no evidence either of its source among the 
mountains of Wales or the wild turbulency with which 
it dashes over the rocks of Llangurig and Naneth. It 
seems so mucha thing of life, one feels as if roving 
fancies of its own had lured it away from its home in 
the Cambrian hills, and changing moods had led it 
onward in a thousand mazy courses—through flower- 
enameled fields and sweet meadows of verdant loveli- 
ness, sometimes through mountain solitudes, dark, 
frowning rocks and primeval forests, until, at last, tired 
of its wanderings, it creeps its way in silence over long 
stretches of dull, low sands, and is lost in the stronger, 
steadier, more storied Severn. 

From its rise and numberless sinuosities, the fable-lov- 
ing Hindoo people might have woven a web of river myths 
as beautiful and attractive as the stories of the Indus 
andGanges. But the traditions of the Wye are only of 
battles, the slaying of warriors and death of heroes, 
told in a few rude songs by Cymric bards, and, like 
many of their mountain streams, are lost among the 
dark rocks and hills of their ancient homes. 

By one of those strange and unaccountable freaks of 
association that play curious pranks with one’s memory, 
fragments of the old bardic songs were running through 
our minds as we glided slowly down between the gentle 
shores toward the ivy-crowned ruins of Welton Castle. 

This is the first real object of interest below Ross. 
The names of the early founders are lost in a confusion 
of tradition, and there is no appearance of truth until 
we come to the times of King Charles. The castle was 
burned during the civil wars, and was afterwards pur- 
chased by Sir William Guy, and left, with all its rich 
estates, to his famous hospital in London. 

The spirit of beneficence seems to follow the current 
of the stream, and it becomes a subject of curiosity to 
know what new dispensation of charity will appear at 
the next bend of the river. There is something won- 
derfully noble in the munificent gifts of these charitable 
patrons, who convert their rich estates into revenues 
for the support of widows and orphans, and associating 
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the names of ancient castles with works of mercy, con- 
nect the old days of feudalism with new eras of modern 
thought and Christian benevolence. 

Just below Welton Castle the river is spanned by a 
curious bridge of the sixteenth century. We stopped 
under the great arch, and were looking back at the 
pleasant old town of Ross, with the spires rising from 
among the elms, when the call of the cuckoo came from 
the neighboring meadow, and with that power of asso- 
ciation that gives delight to form, or sight, or sound, 
the sweet lines of Wordsworth, written long ago at 
Laverno, rose in the memory like an echo to the ‘*‘ Wan- 
dering voice of the bird.”” It was strangely unlike the 
wild chant of Talieson and Aneurin, and the gentle, 
easy flow of the numbers, in sweet harmony with the 
tender breathing of the summer air. 

After leaving the bridge the shores become bolder, 
and when the boat turns the first high promontory the 
aged ruins of Goodrich Castle, embosomed in a pic- 
turesque grouping of trees, stand full in view. The 
castle was a feudal stronghold, and the names of Clif- 
ford, Pembroke and Talbot cling closely to the ancient 
walls, recalling many brilliant scenes of the days when 
England and English life were more picturesque than 
they are now. Near it are the ruins of Flansford Pri- 
ory, an old monastic home, planted beside the castle of 
the baron and toa great degree subject to his power. 
They both played important parts in the wars of the 
Roses, and were both destroyed by the army of Crom- 
well. Since then they have gone silently to decay and 
serve only as monuments of the past, stamped with the 
mind of another generation and recording the existence 
of two great spiritual and temporal powers. 

The Wye is characterized by features that add greatly 
to its charm—a mazy course, with continually increas- 
ing sinuosities ; an unusually rapid current, and a con- 
tinuation of bold, almost magical sweeps. 

Impelled by this swiftly flowing current, we passed 
rapidly on by the wooded shores of the fine old forest 
of Dean and were soon shut in by bold cliffs and pre- 
cipitous rocks, and surrounded by silent grandeur and 
wildness that belong to much larger streams. The 
boatman scarcely dipped his oars, and the boat floated 
silently out of the narrow channel into a beautiful bay, 
bounded on one side by the Coldwell range and on the 
other by thickly wooded hills that form a background 
to a piece of green meadow land of wonderful beauty. 
We moored the boat, and walking up a narrow, wind- 
ing path, were repaid by a scene of great loveliness, 
one of those indelible impressions of form and color 
that returns again and again when one is removed from 
the scenes by thousands of miles of sea and land. The 
rain had disappeared and the grey clouds were sailing 
in billowy masses over a sea of infinite blue. The air 
was deliciously balmy and the stillness unbroken by 
even the note of a bird. 

For many miles below this point the winding of the 
stream produces a panoramic succession of pictures. 
At one time a wide prospect of summits, girdling in a 
great hill hollow, rich in verdure and in shadow ; at an- 
other high promontories and dark rocks overhung by 
firs and trailing vines ; but oftener sweet meadow lands 
and shelving banks, lying in the light of a glorious sun 
and making pictures so Spencerian in loveliness, one 
sees the poet’s magic land of beauty, with 

** Crystal stream, and shadie grove, and forest’s side, 
And lonely hermit’s cell, and paths and allies wide.’’ 

After passing Hunt’s Holme Row, the two bold hills 
of the Great and Little Doward came suddenly to view 
and were not again lost until the boat dropped down 


under the dark brow of Symond’s Yat, a bold and 
abrupt promontory that terminates the Coldwell range. 
These may be called the architectural rocks of the Wye. 
They are gigantic masses of limestone, seamed and 
weatherbeaten by eras of storm and flood, and look 
like huge palisades guarding a magic stream. Over- 
hanging them are low oak copses, and in among the rifts 
and breaks brown mosses and stunted shrubs have crept 
out, giving a tone of beauty to the stern ruggedness. 
The water below dashes and foams over beds of stone, 
adding the noise of its turbulency to the wildness and 
sublimity of the scene. The whole combination forms 
one of the grandest parts of the Wye, and having gone 
thus far, we were ready to exclaim with the German 
prince, ‘‘ Why do Englishmen travel thousands of miles 
to fall into ecstacies over scenery of a very inferior 
order ?”’ 

At this part of the river we were treated to a sight of 

that curious mode of navigation by coracles, peculiar to 
the Wye and unknown elsewhere in England. They 
are strange looking constructions, and must have 
puzzled the inventive powers of the ancient Britons. 
In form they are neither canoe-shaped nor ship-shaped, 
being, on the contrary, more like an oval boat. They 
are made of pitched canvass, stretched over a frame of 
wicker-work, and each of them is capable of holding but 
one man. To manage them requires no little skill, and 
must be quite as hazardous as rowing inatub. Gilpen 
tells a story of an adventurous man who, for a wager, 
navigated a coracle out of the Wye and down the 
stormy channel of the Severn as far as the Isle of Lundy. 
When he returned to New Weir, the account of his ex- 
pedition was received like that of a voyage around the 
world. Whether or not the ancient Druids went sailing 
so is only conjecture. They had some means of crossing 
streams, and this mode of transportation is quite rude 
enough for even the Chaldees or Ibernians. If we may 
believe old authorities, they are the same portable boats 
as those used by the Picts and Scots in crossing the rivers 
to invade England. At present they are used as fishing- 
boats; the men paddling with one hand and fishing 
with the other, and it is not unusual to see a fisherman 
after a day’s angling in the rain going leisurely home- 
ward under his coracle, which serves its double purpose 
of supplying his table and protecting his head. 
_ After leaving Symond’s Yat the banks lose a great 
part of their sublimity ; the hills recede into the distance, 
leaving broad smooth foregrounds and gentle shores, 
until after a succession of long stretches the river reaches 
Monmouth, and the landscape assumes a_ pastoral 
character so peculiar to England: 

Monmouth is beautifully situated ; and full of the 
charms that made Gray call it: ‘‘Delightsome Mon- 
mouth, the very seat of pleasure.’’ Hills rise about it ; 
and the old gabled houses, dark walls and towers, as 
they first come to view, seem to be resting on a back- 
ground of green-wooded slopes. 

The town has a large share of local interest and 
Shakesperian memories ; and being on a pilgrimage to 
the homes and haunts of poets, we had peculiar draw- 
ings to the birthplace of Geoffrey of Monmouth. His 
early stories, half historic and half romantic, had given 
us rare amusement, and a taste for his oddities 
endeared him to our memories. The localities"of his 
birth, however, seem somewhat vague, and some of the 
traditions quite unsubstantial, but there is a charm in 
unlocalized stories very applicable to the case of 
Geoffrey, who was not entirely scrupulous in his manner 
of handling historical events. Certain it is, however, 
that he lived here and was educated in the old Bene- 
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dictine monastery, and we would like to think that here, 
in the twelfth century, he wrote his many colored 
chronicles and his versions of the quaint old stories of 
Merlin, Sabrina and Armorecan knights. 

The local traditions of kings leave quite as much to 
the imagination, and the dark towers of the gloomy old 
castle no longer frown down upon the waters of the 
Wye. This favorite haunt of John of Gaunt and Henry 
Bolingbroke, and the birthplace of Henry the Fifth, 
has almost disappeared, and in its stead is an accumu- 
lation of miserable buildings and rubbish, from which a 
bit of black wall looks out and suggests nothing of the 
days of the Merrie Prince, or the ancient grandeur of 
the Beauforts. The surrounding country, however, is 
full of interesting features. In fact, the whole of Mon- 
mouthshire is historic. Milton calls it: ‘‘ The battle- 
ground of the Selines.’? It was, also, the theatre of 
Roman and Saxon contests, and one of the districts 
where the latter established their sovereignity. It had 
both saints and martyrs in the time of the Emperor 
Diocletian, and appears at a very early period to 
have been the seat of ecclesiastical power and the 
ground upon which monasticism was firmly planted. 
Later on civil wars swept over it, and left the marks of 
destruction upon nearly all the castles and churches 
from Ross to Chepstow. 

Among the many historic remains, none are more in- 
teresting than those of Celtic times. We found numerous 
old stones like those of Cornwall and Wiltshire, with 
quaint poetic associations and curious interweavings of 
heathen and Christian rites. 

The Kynim rock, that rises so grandly above the town 
of Monmouth, not only affords extensive views of 
Wales and the country of the Wye, but treasures tradi- 
tions almost as remote as Stonehenge and Amesbury ; 
and one is in danger of being carried back in the 
centuries to the times of the old Briton Godolphin; to 
say nothing of those fabulous genealogies of princes and 
heroes that find unbroken links from Owen Glendower 
to Eneas. : 

Besides the Buckstone, one of those famous rocking 
stones of the Druids, used in their religious rites, there 
is also another feature of Celtic customs, not, we believe, 
found elsewhere in England. It is a large oak tree 
and at its foot a stone seat. When a body is carried 
on its way to burial it is placed on the stone, and 
the mourners sing a psalm over it. Roseve has it: 
‘“‘That psalmody over the dead body signified the con- 
quest of the deceased friend over hell, sin and death.” 
Here, he thinks, is the continuation of the oak and 
stones of Druidism and Celtic customs altered into a 
Christian form. It is the song of the Bards, which fose 
over the dead, told in Ossians’s death of Cathullen, an 
accompaniment of the Irish howl, and altered by the 
Popes into the Trental. ‘ 

At Monmouth the Wye receives the waters of the 
Munnow, and sweeps on rapidly between green banks, 
swelling hills and lofty rocks—sometimes, as at New 
Weir, eddying over beds of stone, forming beautiful 
cascades, and spanned by picturesque bridges. The 
shores are everywhere brightened by a succession of 
villages, lovely hamlets and ruined walls, until, at last, 
they receive a full crown of glory in the majesty and 
grandeur of Holy Tintern. The full pleasure of the 
excursion culminates here ; and had the Wye no other 
attraction than this ruined abbey, it would be enough 
to give it a romantic interest, surpassed only by the 
Rhine and the Danube. 

At first sight of the ruined walls, old memories and 
new sentiments mingle rather strangely in the mind, 


and one is not quite certain that sympathy for their 
old occupants is not at first the strongest feeling ; at all 
events, we are not disposed to exercise much charity 
for the destroyers. Doubtless, the luxurious abbots 
and friars deserved both cleansing and scourging fires ; 
but to destroy this grand work of art seems to us of this 
generation a miserable method of monastic reform, and 
we could not help contrasting it with the more moderate 
and prudent course of the late wise King of Italy ; 
therefore we never hear the chattering of daws or dis- 
turb a flock of rooks in the roofless ruins without feeling 
a savage desire for revenge upon the destroyers. The 
extent of such religious houses can never be fully known 
by description, nor do the most elaborate accounts of 
even Roman Catholic writers convey the full extent of 
the work of destruction. ‘It is only when we go through 
the whole of Great Britain and see the ground which 
they covered, the grandeur of their walls, the magnifi- 
cent perfection of their architecture, and their present 
state of majestic ruin, that we are able to comprehend 
their vastness. More than all are we struck with the 
wisdom displayed by the monastic orders in the selec- 
tion of their homes. Though vowed te fasts, vigils and 
penance, to lives of renunciation and contemplation, 
they looked upon nature with the eyes of agriculturists 
and mercenary accumulators of wealth, and accord- 
ingly selected the garden spots and richest pasture 
lands of England. Fountain’s Abbey, Bury St. Ed- 
munds and Glastonbury are planted in fertile valleys, 
and of all the sites from Ross to Monmouth, not one is 
as favorable for monastic seclusion and prosperity as 
Tintern, situated within an amphitheatre of wooded 
hills that inclose rich green slopes, fruitful meadows 
and fertilizing streams. 

The history of the abbey is not of greater interest 
than other venerable monasteries, and not, perhaps, so 
attractive as either Glastonbury or Iona, Its name, so 
sweet in sound, is derived from a Celtic word, ‘* Den,”’ 
signifying a forest, and ‘‘ Terryn,”’ a sovereign 3 so that 
its first traditional story is of Tendric, a king of Gla- 
morgan, who resigned his crown, built himself a 
hermitage among the rocks of Dindern, and there led 
a life of solitude. On the site of the royal hermit’s 
cell the abbey was built by Walter Fitz Richard de 
Clare and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The adorn- 
ments being increased from time to time by the Earls 
of Pembroke and their numerous descendants, the 
abbey became great in wealth and honor. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries by Henry the Eighth, it 
was given to Henry, Earl of Worcester, and has been 
transmitted in lineal descent to the present Duke of 
Beaufort. It has passed through all the ecclesiastical 
wars and felt the devastating power of each. Henry 
the Eighth appropriated its wealth and filled his coffers 
with its gold ; Cromwell demolished the altars, left the 
niches vacant and the walls defaced. Since then the 
winds and storms of heaven have finished what a de- 
structive fanaticism began ; and now the once magnifi- 
cent abbey serves only to remind us of the wonderful 
changes in the ecclesiastical condition of England 
during a period of five hundred years. 

Apart from stories of monks and kings, Tintern has 
attractions which make ‘t one of the most poetic ruins 
in England. 

When the doors are opened and the grand perspective 
and magnificent proportions of the east window instan- 
taneously disclose themselves, the effect is almost over- 
powering. ° In a single glance we have the long rows of 
majestic pillars, a succession of high-pointed arches 
and the ivy-crowned mullions of the eastern front. 
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Though the roof is fallen and the greater part of the 
monastery is gone, the nave and choir are still entire, 
and, with the north and south transepts, give an excel- 
lent notion of its extent and grandeur. The east 
window is one of the most beautiful features. The 
glass is gone, but the mullions are still intact, and its 
form is beautifully traced in the light wreaths of ivy 
and graceful vines that have wound themselves about 
the stone tracery and hang in long, beautiful festoons 
within the arches. 

At night the stars shine through “‘ the rents of ruin,”’ 
and the moonlight streams in between the vines, covers 
the grassy floor, and steals among the arches and dark 
recesses ; and when on such nights the wind stirs the 
vine leaves strange shadows play within the ruin, mak- 
ing it weird enough for the habitation of the monkish 
ghosts, who, tradition says, were doomed for grave 
offences to wander through their earthly habitations. 

Though poverty and humility were the chief part of 
monastic discipline, the Cistercians grew rich and luxu- 
rious, and were lodged like princes in their magnificent 
abbeys. Consequently the refectory was an elegant 
apartment, with vaulted roof supported on Gothic pil- 
lars, the massive bases of which still remain together 
with numerous mullioned windows, tall shafts, polished 
arches and corbel heads. 

Many sumptuous repasts were indulged in by these 
grand old abbots, who were lovers of ood cheer, and, 
according to the rule of the monastery, extended their 
hospitalities to kings, princes and nobles of the land. 
Great dinners were given on the feasts of the Apostles, 
and the quality and flavor of the choicest wines freely 





tested. Giraldus Cambrensius tells of a dinner of six- 
teen dishes, besides entremets, when fish and fowl were 
deliciously gotten up with spices and flavored with the 
choicest wines to suit the palates of these Cistercian 
epicures, whose portly frames had even then become fit 
subjects for the satirical pens of less favored parish 
priests, whose meagre diet and shabby cassock, con- 
trasted painfully with the costly dress and luxurious 
tables of the princely abbot of Tintern. 

It is still possible to reach the Treforium; so we 
mounted the old stone stairway and walked along the 
wall. Long grass and fragrant flowers trail themselves 
about the walls and fill up the places where stones have 
disappeared, adding a tone of beauty to walls with 
which man and time have dealt so cruelly. Sitting 
down just above the north transept, we looked out upon 
the green hills and quiet meadows. A strange solem- 
nity reigned all about the abbey, and though the sun- 
light came in at the open roof, it never seems to dissi- 
pate the murkish gloom. The glory of the light is for 
the face of nature that never grows old ; but the vener- 
able abbey is gloomy and grand and melancholy, and 
lives only in the shadows of the past. How little the 
grave Cistercians dreamed of a scene like this! That 
the day would come when the churches that enshrined 
their faith and that religious enthusiasm had built, 
would be reduced to ruin—a place only for birds to 
build in and dreary winds to fill with dirges and sad 
requiems. 

The afternoon shadows were beginning to lengthen 
as we came out from among the ruins and proceeded by 
carriage on our way to Chepstow. 

. E. C. WaLTon. 












ONLY the other day the newspapers contained the 
announcement, startling enough to Englishmen, doubt- 
less, of ‘‘ Nihilism in London,’’ and then went on to 
describe how a man had been arrested in that city with 
an infernal machine in his possession—and yet. the 
man was not a Fenian, nor an Irishman of any school 
of politics. We are hardly likely to become acquainted 
with Nihilists in this country, except as refugees, per- 
haps, and yet as no one knows what to-morrow may 
bring forth, it is as well for a people to keep themselves 
well-informed as to the character and doings of every 
organization, native or foreign, which aims at the sub- 
version of the accepted order of things in the country 
which gives it birth. What is Nihilism? If the sub- 
ject is broached, everybody talks knowingly about it, 
and yet few can tell anything definite about it ; in fact, 
even in Russia itself, the vagueness and mystery which 
formerly attached to it, were the cause of q great deal 
of the terror which the name inspired. Fresh from the 
sphere of its operation, the writer may venture, for the 
benefit of the general reader, to tell what he knows 
about this strange revolutionary force of Russia—this 
dreaded Vehmgericht of the Slavonic empire—whose 
agents and emissaries are now scattered over the whole 
European Continent. : 

It is now about twenty-two years since the word 
Nihilism (from the Latin nihil, nothing) was brought 
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into notice in Russia. As is pretty well known, it was 
the late great novelist, Tourgenieff, who first applied 
the word to aclass of young men and women found 
frequenting the universities and government schools, 
or acting as teachers and tutors in private families. 
Then, as now, they were marked by oddness of dress 
and strangeness of opinions, which they delighted to 
exhibit before the world. The young men generally 
wore their hair long and “‘ toosy,’? as becomes those 
who are above caring for personal appearance, and the 
women wore their hair cut short on principle. They 
wished to erase the distinction between the sexes as 
much as possible, and in so doing they called themselves 
‘*emancipated.”? Their opinions in philosophy, science, 
politics, and religion were those generally described 
by the word “advanced.’? They were regarded as 
harmless, eccentric young people, except by parents 
who did not wish their children to be inoculated with 
the malady ; and though they thought themselves of 
great importance in the world, everybody else regarded 
them with pity or ridicule. It is not seldom~in the 
world’s history that movements destined to become im- 
portant have had just such puny beginnings. 

As is well known, the rule of the Emperor Nicholas 
was exceedingly severe. Its severity can hardly be 
exaggerated. The time will come when people will 
refuse to believe in the possibility that the destinies— 
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nay, the thoughts and wills of sixty millions of people 
could be so swayed by one man. But such was the 
case. Among other things, the students in the uni- 
versities were reduced to three hundred for each, and 
the professorships of philosophy were abolished. Under 
such circumstances, it was only natural that the 
students should prize the philosophical books that came 
from- Western Europe. Being prohibited, these books 
could not be printed, and therefore they were circulated 
in manuscript or in lithographed copies. No wonder, 
then, that such books as Bachner’s ‘‘ Force and Matter,”’ 
and other works of the like nature, were considered 
worth their weight in gold. An exaggerated import- 
ance was attached to their teaching, and the Darwinian 
theory was no sooner propounded than it was instantly 
accepted as true. 

When Nicholas died and was succeeded by Alexander 
II, the embargo upon the importation and publication 
of works of a philosophical character was at once re- 
moved. Books began to circulate extensively which 
before had been prohibited. Young people flocked to the 
universities, so that the number of students was dou- 
bled, and even trebled, in a short time. A reaction 
from the former severity now took place, and hopes of 
unlimited freedom were indulged in by those who had 
hitherto been bound hand and foot. 

At this auspicious time a certain political refugee in 
London, Alexander Herzen by name, set up a free 
Russian press in Regent Square, near the Presbyterian 
church now occupied by Dr. Oswald Dykes, and thence 
he issued pamphlets which were sent wholesale over 
the Russian frontier. He published two journals, one 


of which, the Kolokol, or Bell, had an enormous circu- 
lation and influence in Russia, and, revolutionary 


though it was, it was said to be habitually read by the 
Emperor. This journal, the Bell, laid the foundation, 
deeply and strongly, of Nihilism. 

Herzen was a Radical Hegelian philosopher. He be- 
lieved that each nation had an ‘‘ Idea ”’ committed to its 
keeping, in the development of which alone it could find 
its happiness and its true position in the world. The 
‘*Tdea”’ of Russia was the Commune. The village com- 
muneis the form of local governmentof probably fifty mil- 
lions of Russian subjects. The peasants are accustomed 
to this form of socialism from their earliest years ; in 
fact, they have no conception of any other manner of 
life. Now Herzen, strongly imbued with the revolu- 
tionary spirit which so mightily swept over Europe in 
the year 1848, began to preach that’ the civilization of 
the West—or, in other words, all that we mean by the 
word civilization—was worn out, and that the *‘ edifice 
of future civilization’? was to be Communism. And 
further, in order to realize this Communism, it was 
necessary to destroy (annihilate) ‘‘ whatever you see, 
whatever exists,’? so that there might be a free and 
open space for the erection of this communistic edifice 
of the future civilization. 

Befeore speaking of the development and strength- 
ening which these disturbing political theories received 
presently at the hands of Herzen’s friend, Bakunin, let 
me refer briefly to another contemporary writer who 
was also an apostle of Nihilism. This was Cherny- 
cheffsky. He was a young man, the son of a priest (I 
need hardly say that parish priests in the Russo-Greek 
Church must be married), who had run a brilliant 
career at the University of St. Petersburg, but had been 
refused his M. A. degree because he had written a 
heretical thesis. He became editor of a government 
journal, and soon attracted attention by his articles in 
the Russian Contemporary Review. He was an extreme 


Radical. He was best known for his. translation of 
John Stuart Mill’s works, with commentaries on the 
text, in which he went far beyond his master. For 
some political offence he was arrested and imprisoned 
in the fortress at St. Petersburg. While living there 
awaiting his trial—and this detention lasted nearly two 
years—he wrote a novel in answer to Tourgenieff upon 
the Nihilists. This book is a very strange production, 
and it would not be straining language to say that it is 
very absurd. Nevertheless, being published by a polit- 
ical offender imprisoned in the dread fortress, it created 
a sensation in society. It is beyond the scope of this 
article to give a résumé of this book, which is entitled 
‘* What’s to be Done ?”’? but it may be explained that 
the young people there are all idealists who are working 
for the advent of universal happiness. ‘They work, 
and they learn, and they love,’’ and this formula em- 
braces the whole of their ideas of the “ future social 
edifice.’ They are Socialists pure and simple. Cher- 
nycheffsky looked to the bright and happy side of life, 
and he does not talk of destruction, through which the 
happy “‘future social edifice ’? was to be raised. His 
fatehas been a sad one. He was sentenced to hard 
labor in the mines and then to perpetual banishment in 
Siberia. Twoor three years ago the rumor was current 
that he was dead, but this was afterward denied, and, 
however this may be, he is looked up to as a martyr by 
his followers. 

But to return to Herzen and the political side of 
Nihilism. In the management of his journal, The Bell, 
which was leading public opinion in Russia, he was 
presently joined by Bakunin. This man, who may be 
looked upon as the father of the political and destruc- 
tive side of Nihilism, had a remarkable and adventur- 
ous career. At first he was in the army, but finding the 
life of an officer in a provincial garrison too monotonous 
for him, he resigned, and, following his philosophic 
bent, went to study Hegel at Berlin. Soon he joined 
Arnold Ruge in editing a philosophical journal; then 
the revolutions of 1848 broke out, and he went to join 
the insurgents in the different areas of revolt as one 
after another the revolutions were quelled. He was 
twice condemned to death. Ultimately he was confined 
in the fortress at St. Petersburg for seVeral years, and 
after that he was exiled to Siberia, whence he escaped 
and reached London, where he joined Herzen. 

The influence of the Bell had meanwhile gradually 
waned ; :it was transferred to Geneva, and finally died. 
Herzen and Bakunin were looked upon as violent 
refugees ; the former being possessed of a brilliant pen, 
and the latter of powerful lungs, from which he could 
bellow forth sentiments of wholesale destruction trucu- 
lent enough to make his hearers shudder. But such 
violence always defeats its object. A change, however, 
presently took place. In April, 1866, the Emperor was 
shot at by.a young man as he was leaving the summer 
garden. The investigations which followed showed the 
existence of secret societies in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, which were in communication with the exiles 
in Geneva. This was the first act of violence which the 
Nihilists had committed, and it was sufficient to indicate 
to the government that the Nihilistic opinions, hitherto 
looked upon with contempt, were not altogether so 
harmless as they seemed. 

This first attempted assassination had no direct con- 
nection with the more recent development of the policy 
of assassination and terrorism. It was organized by a 
secret society, it is true; and some of the members of 
this society were afterwards members of more recent 
societies, but there the connection ended. It was 
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with altogether different views that the recent societies 
were founded. The Nihilists were not then following 
the lead of Bakunin, for he was dead; but they had 
gradually developed into anarchists by persecution, and 
by following, in consequence, the well known fatal path 
in which each downward step or guilty deed leads to a 
lower step or a more guilty deed. From the time of 
Karakasoff’s attempt in April, 1866, to that of Salovieff, 
in April, 1879, there was a most important development 
of Nihilism going on, though there were no hands raised 
against the Emperor. (The attempt of Berestofisky, 
the Pole, in 1867, when the Emperor was with 
Napoleon III., at Paris, is left out of account as it had 
no connection with Nihilism). But from April, 1879, 
until the last terrible act of March 13, 1881, these 
attempts were repeated continuously. 

The attempt of Karakasoff raised such a storm of 
indignation, not only in Russia, but throughout the 
world, that the refugees of Geneva and their friends in 
Russia saw that it was vain to hope for a revolution by 
such means. People started with horror at the thought 
of murdering a sovereign who had achieved such an act 
of beneficence as the emancipation of the serfs. Noth- 
ing was to be gained along this line, and so the revolu- 
tionists turned their attention to the people. This is the 
reason that no attempt was made on the Emperor’s life 
for thirteen years after Karakasoff’s attempt. The 
revolutionists now (1866) adopted new tactics. The 
people were loyal to the Czar, and whatever evil befell 
them they attributed, not to the Czar, but to his advi- 
sers. Tocreate a revolution it was necessary to instruct 
the people, and show them wherein consisted their 
grievances, and where, also, they were to find remedies. 
Such teachings continually repeated began to have 
effect upon the Nihilists proper, whom I have described 
above—the students and others who indulged in talk 
about socialism, communism, and so forth. Now, the 
Russian people are of a peculiarly romantic and ideal- 
istic type—in fact, the average Russian mind is still 
two-thirds Oriental; and so, when the young Nihilists 
heard appeals to them, couched in poetical language, in 
which the sufferings of the people were painted in vivid 
colors, ‘‘to go among the people,’’ to teach thein social- 
ism and educate them to revolt, they readily obeyed 
these appeals. And it was not only the most enthusi- 
astic and the most easily led astray who thus ‘‘went 
among the people.’? Not only the ablest but the most 
discreet among them joined the movement. As the 
newspaper reader knows, the students are almost inces- 
santly engaged in wrangles and struggles with the 
authorities, and great numbers are either dismissed or 
banished in the course of these struggles. Further- 
more, many come to the universities without sufficient 
means to finish their studies, hoping to get scholarships 
or other assistance * but their hopes failing them, they 
are forced to leave. By various means numbers are 
being continually driven away from completing their 
studies and gaining a livelihood, and these naturally 
fall into the ranks of the disaffected. In this way the 
ranks of those who ‘‘went among the people’? were 
continually recruited. 

A change in the nature of what was called Nihilism 
also took place. The Nihilists were no longer mere 
talkers of philosophy and devotees of Darwin, but pure 
Socialists. They retained all their old views—only col- 
ored with a political hue—but superadded was the 
Socialist propaganda. This change did not take place 
suddenly, but during the course of several years—from 








about 1868 down to about 1875, orlater. But in 1875 
many hundreds, or even thousands, it was asserted, 
were arrested all over the country, and the prisons 
were full of Nihilists. They were detained two or 
three years in prison while investigations were being 


* conducted, and then they were brought to trial. What 


was the result of the trial, how from becoming mere 
Nihilists and Socialists they became Revolutionists and 
Terrorists, and how they pursued with their vengeance 
the chief police officials, and even the Emperor him- 


- self, till their bloody deeds were filled to the full, is still 


fresh in the public mind. 

Quite recently, as the attentive observer of European 
affairs may have noticed, a marked change has taken 
place in the relations of the Czar’s government to the 
German Empire. The motives actuating the Russian 
Foreign Office are plain enough, and one effect of the 
more cordial understanding with Berlin will be to post- 
pone a violent collision between Panslavic and Austrian 
interests in the Balkan peninsula. The change observed 
is coincident with the revival of aggressiveness on the 
part of the Russian Nihilists. It is no longer a secret 
that the injuries recently sustained by the Czar were 
the direct or indirect outcomes of a resolute attempt 
to murder him; and the assassination of Lieut.-Col. 
Sudeikin—the most astute and energetic of the officers 
charged with the protection of the Imperial family—by 
one of his most trusted agents, has naturally carried 
suspicion and terror to the verge of panic. Soon after 
the first of these fresh demonstrations by the anarchists, 
the Russian Minister of War, M. De Giers—who repre- 
sents that party in the bureaucracy and the army which 
is friendly to Germany—had an interview with Emperor 
William at Berlin, after which he had, at Varzin, a 
conference with Prince Bismarck. What was agreed 
upon at these meetings can be guessed from what fol- 
lowed. The police resources of Prussia and the Ger- 
man empire were forthwith applied to the discovery 
and arrest of all persons likely to be affiliated with the 
St. Petersburg conspirators, and the most stringent pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent suspicious characters 
from passing the Russian frontier by the most fre- 
quented routes, which, I need not point out, traverse 
Prussian territory. 

Should the same course be adopted by the Austrian 
authorities in Galicia, and by Roumania—and both the 
Vienna and Bucharest governments may be expected 
to obey an impulse from Berlin—the Nihilist leaders 
who prefer to organize assassination from the safe 
vantage ground of Switzerland, England, and the 
United States would be pretty effectually cut off from 
communication with their tools in Russia. No doubt 
there will be plenty of conspirators left in that unhappy 
country, but it may be that henceforth their plots 
would be carried out less systematically and effectively. 
Of this, at all events, the Czar and his advisers appear 
convinced, and for the sake of German co-operation in 
the work of extirpating or baffling Nihilism, they have 
seemingly consented to discountenance the Panslavist 
party, to arrest the anti-German agitation which has 
gained great headway in certain provinces, and to check 
the activity of the Russian emissaries in the Danubian 
Principalities. So that the word which Tourgieneff 


applied in ridicule to the eccentricities of the Russian 
universities and government schools, some twenty-two 
years ago, has, by the irony of fate, become one with 
which to move powerful empires. 

D. CummMiIne MAacDONALD. 
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‘* WANTER know ?”’ 

He. looked at her with a sneer on his toothless old 
mouth and an evil look in the faded blue eyes, which 
swam in a perpetual sea of water encircled with a shore 
of fiery red. She knew it was hopeless when he said 
those words in that tone, but this was so dear a hope 
she could not give it up. 

‘* You ain’t got anythin’ ’gainst Abiel, have you ?”’ 

‘“*Naw.”? He cut off a piece of tobacco, preparatory 
to a chew. 

** Nor”? (timidly) ‘‘ ’gainst his mother ?”’ 

“c“ Na w. ” 

Then desperately, ‘‘ Why not ; why can’t T go? She 
is sick ’n’ needs some one. She has sent forme. You 
know that why she ain’t been near us sence we ’ve lived 
here was just ’cause we never made no advance, but 
she was allus kind tome. When I went to school she 
used to call me in to give me cookies and cake ’n’ to 
warm me oncold days. When I growed up’n’ she 
found Abiel liked me, she sorter kep’ away from me to 
sociables and such; ’twant to be expected she would 
like me for his wife, father. Why, her folks are Paysons 
and ever sorich. But when she found out I wouldn’t 
have Abiel—but she was willin’—she got kinder, and 
spoke to me pleasant. That was two year ago, Abiel’s 
been talkin’ to her, ’n’ now ’s she’s sick she’s sent for 
me. It means she’s willin’ or she never would. I said 
this afore I know, but you didn’t seem ter see how 
much it meant to me.” 

‘* Naw,” in a kinder tone. She began to be hopeful. 

‘“‘T don’t ask much of you, father. I work hard and 
try to do fur you. Mother don’t need me now; the 
boys is off fishin’, I won’t stay but a little while. Can 
I—can I go ?” = 

She paused then with a sob in her throat. His yes 
meant so much to her—all her future happiness. She 
was pretty at that moment, yet ordinarily she was 
rather plain at an age—eighteen—when girls ought to 
be fairly pretty. Now, her gray eyes were bright, her 
sallow cheek flushed, and in her excitement she had 
rumpled the mass of dead black hair, generally combed 
smoothly behind her ears. The hard lines around her 
mouth softened into a tremulous curve and the worried, 
harassed look left her face. 
glance, and said slowly : 

‘*So you wanter go, do yer? Yer wanter toady ’n’ 
drudge for them as won’t notice your own father ’n’ 
mother. You’d go thar, would yer? You’d marry 
that feller as thinks he’s too good to go with your own 
brother, yer poor-spierited fool! Thar ain’t enny more 
Merrill to yer than thar is to the cat thar. Yer needn’t 
look at me with them white eyes. Yer hear now, I "d. 
cut yer throat from ear to ear ’fore Id let yer go, ’n’ I 
lay yer in yer coffin ’fore yer should marry him. Cry, 
do yer? Ef I hed strength in my arm I’d give yer 
suthin to cry fur. Now get outer my sight. Go tell 
that blagguard I ’d see him hung ’fore I ’d let yer go.” 

The light died out of her face. Tears—why there 
had been none in those hard gray eyes. Her mouth 
grew stern and unyielding. She drew herself up—and 
it was a graceful form in the faded brown calico. Then 
she looked at him—at the misshapen figure in the chair, 
the unkempt hair, the wrinkled face, almost as gray as 
the a. the tobacco-stained mouth, the hooked nose, 


He gave her a savage 


and the chin that went up to meet it, at the filthy red 
flannel robe that engulfed him, at the filthy blue: yarn 
stockings and leather slippers that rested on a corner of 
the cook-stove. His evil blue eyes shrank under the 
contempt of that look. 

““You’re right. I’m glad you said it. Abiel and! 
his mother ain’t none to become akin to me. Mother, 
was in jail, and they say you were a murderer and 
would be hung if you had your deserts. God keep me) 
from wishin’ to link my life with his and let me die: 
afore Id be his wife.’’ 

With a fearful oath he strove to reach the iron stove- 
hook to throw at her, and furious at his failure, sank 
trembling back into his chair a confused heap of red 
flannel redolent with profanity of a wide and varied 
range. She walked out the door, over the sunken step, 
through the yard, where the hens had uprooted every 
green thing that grew on the barren ledge. Outside 
the rickety board fence was a neat wagon and a sleek, 
well-fed bay ; in the wagon was a tall, broad-shouldered 
farmer with bronzed face, crisp, curly brown hair and 
kind brown eyes, and a mouth where a smile ever 
seemed to lurk ready to spring into active sun- 
shine and illumine the ordinarily grave face. His 
blue shirt was becoming, and even the dilapidated straw 
hat rather added to than detracted from the attractive- 
ness of his appearance. He had come straight from 
his work in the fields to tell her he had now the long 
desired permission from his mother, whom he idolized 
and whose slightest wish was law with him. Mrs. King 
had looked with disfavor on his love for Martha Ann. 
Who would not ? The whole state knew of the mysteri- 
ous circumstances of her grandfather’s death, murdered 
for a paltry fifty dollars, and all suspected the son, though 
nothing could be proven. Then this John Merrill’s dis- 
appearance for many years, and how finally he came 
back, sold the old homestead and moved down to Saw- 
yer’s Bay, where he had dwelt for ten years. His wife 
was a guarrelsome, loud-mouthed virago, and his two 
sons, men now of twenty and twenty-five, were the ter- 
ror of the town, had frequently been in jail, and were 
cordially detested. The only peace the neighbor- 
hood had was when these men were off fishing on the 
schooners that made their annual trips to the ‘‘ banks.”’ 

It was rumored that Mrs. Merrill had also spent some 
eight years of her life behind iron bars, owing to some 
difficulty with a friend that led her to burn that friend’s 
dwelling and all the household goods thereof. The 
Merrills were a family arrayed openly against law and 


order, and to whom the yawning portals of jail were 


ever open. Martha Ann was like some fair flower in a 
common of noxious weeds. She went slowly up to the 
wagon, with downcast face and dreary eyes. 

‘*- You can’t mean no,”’ he said, with a lover’s quick 
interpretation. 

‘* It’s so,” she answered sullenly. He looked down 
on her bowed head, then at the house; no one was in 
sight. 

*¢ Martha .”? 

*¢ What ?” 

**Do you mean to mind him ?”’ 

A look of ghastly terror crossed her face. 

‘*Mean to mind him ?” she repeated, ‘‘I would not 
dare to go, he would kill me.”’ 
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‘* Pshaw, you are foolishly timid ; what can that old 
man do to you, a woman? You are nota child. Then, 
dear, do you know what mother said. Come closer, let 
me whisper it in your ear. She said: ‘Martha, that 
you need never come back; that she wants you with. 
her always, her daughter ’—here the mustache brushed 
the now rosy ear—‘ and my wife, love.’ ”’ 

The poor head drooped lower ; sobs shook the slight 
form under the worn calico. She clenched her hands. 
Oh, if she could go! Ifshe could leave the life of dis- 
grace and misery for the happy peace of his home! 
Then she remembered what she was ; why the very name 
of Merrill was synonymous with vice and wickedness in 
the town. What was her father’s past with its dark 
secret, and what was her mother? Abiel’s mother was 
yielding now in her illness; she might change when 
the world taunted her with her son’s wife. Would that 
miserable old father and his drunken brothers fulfill 
their oft repeated threats if she married him? Why 
should she bring desolation to that happy home, and 
blot with her wretched existence the life of good people? 
In a moment she decided ; for she loved Abiel with the 
whole strength of a warm, true heart, and a nature as 
firm and steadfast as the rock itself. 

The sun went behind a cloud; the blue sky turned to 
gray ; the warm wind grew chill, and a thick, wet fog 
came creeping over the land from out at sea. She 
thought the gray dreariness was like her life. 

** Abiel, I can’t go. I don’t—don’t want to. I’m 
happier here among my people; I’m of them, not of 
yours. I’m rough and ugly-tempered like them. You 
wouldn’t want your wife to be like my mother, yet 
what else will I be, and him, think of him ever coming 
to your home, ’n’ my brothers mad with drink ; no, no.’’ 


She pushed his restraining hand away, and rapidly 
gained the shelter of the fence. She had not looked at 
him, but spoke in quick gasps, ‘‘ No, Abiel, don’t ask 
me no more.” It was almost a cry of agony ; her heart 


was breaking. ‘‘ The kindest thing you can do is never 
to see my face again.”’ 

Then she darted into the house. Smothered in the 
tattered coverlid of the bed she heard the vanishing 
rattle of wheels over the rocky hill-side. She wondered 
vaguely how he would feel if she were dead, and if she 
could end that life that hunger, cold and cruelty only 
cherished. 

Sawyer’s-bay was a forlorn place, east, west, and 
south, It was a strip of shore around a bay, away 
down on the Maine coast. North Sawyer’s-bay was a 
pretty cluster of comfortable farms up on the road that 
led inland ; but the houses near the sea were weather- 
beaten and poor. There were no trees or grass, only 
here and there a scanty garden patch, The Merrill 
house was at the farthest end of the barest shore, on a 
high cliff, on one side of which the breakers roared un- 
ceasingly. In the harbor, the fishing vessels, the sup- 
port of the people, were anchored. In good weather, 
fifty or a hundred—including many from other towns— 
would put out to sea for cod and mackerel, and come 
back in stormy weather like so many white-winged sea- 
gulls flying home for shelter. The Merrill’s home was 
a weather-beaten old house, with a big chimney in the 
middle of the sloping roof, and two tiny-paned windows 
on either side of the door, on which some attempts at 
decoration had been made, but, by the action of wind 
and weather, was now a mournfully faded green. There 
were fish-stands all about it, where cod and hake and 
harbor pollack were dried—and very odoriferous they 
were—and fish-nets were always drying on the rocks. 
Martha Ann mended the nets in winter. What a 


dreary, squalid home it was! There was only one fur- 
nished room, the kitchen. Here the ceiling was low 
and black, the plaster falling from the walls, the floor 
dirty and sunken; the chairs were old and paintless 
and comfortless, and in this room there was always the 
smell of past fryings in strong fat, and of vanished 
“boiled dinners,” in which corned beef and cabbage 
played a prominent part. In the winter, it was sit in 
the kitchen or freeze, for wood was dear, and they de- 
pended mainly on the drift along shore. Then her 
father was always viciously aggressive, her mother 
sullen and silent, speaking only to wound her; her 
brothers, Mike and Bob, drunken and quarrelsome. 
Mike was a red-haired, lumbering fellow, with never a 
good word for any body. Bob, the younger, was not 
always unkind, but was violent when in liquor, 

How Martha Ann lived through that dreary winter 
she did not know, for they made life harder because 
they knew Abiel King loved her. She gathered drift- 
wood on the shore, and there she was at peace, watch- 
ing the blue waves dancing in the wintry sunlight, and 
the white sails afar off. At night, she would go to the 
end of the cliff and watch the moon rise over the 
ocean, the twinkling stars above, and the twinkling 
lights of the light-houses, like some fallen stars chained 
to earth. Wrapped in her shawl, she would pace the 
cliff for hours, a sad, ghostly figure. Once when she 
stood below on the shore near the fierce breakers—so 
near the icy spray dashed in her face—a man’s figure 
came from behind the rocks. 

“Martha!” 

She did not turn; she only murmured, ‘‘ You are 
cruel, Abiel. I asked you not to come.’? She clenched 
her thin hands under the shawl. She shrank away 
from him, and he wondered then, for the first time, if 
she had ceased to care for him. 

‘**T only come, Martha, to ask you if you still cared 
for me. I won’t stay, or I won’t come again; but I 
want to have some hope, some word of yours I can 
treasure up to help me live in sight of you, yet never 
to see you. You don’t keep company with no one else, 
if you are indifferent-like to me. Just tell me you do 
care for me, ’n’ that by and by, when they ’re willing, or 
you do not care for them, that you'll marry me. Oh, 
I can’t stand seeing you suffer ’n’ grow so thin ’n’ worn! 
What is the use of it all ?” 

“There ain’t none. What’s the use of living at all ? 
I can’t say, Abiel, I don’t care for you. Weve always 
been friends ; but—but.if there is love in you for me, 
do me the kindest thing ’n’ stay away—let me alone.” 

She said it with steady voice, calmly and coldly. He 
looked at her despairingly, turned away; then as he 
reached the corner looked back, and said with choking 
voice : 

‘**My home and my heart are always yours, Martha.” 
Then he went away. 

She looked at the wild water before her surging up on 
the black, slimy rocks, looked at it half hopefully, then 
thoughtfully at her wasted hands. 

**It won’t be for long at best. I can’t die myself. 
If there’s a hope to come, I °d lose even that.” 

In the poor-house, where she had spent eight years of 
her childhood, there had been an old cripple—a.woman 
who would have been a pious heathen. She had once 
been wealthy, but had lost money and friends, and was 
dependent on the town where formerly she had lived in 
luxury. She found happiness in good, and having but 
one book, the Bible, knew it thoroughly. She took the 
friendless child under her guidance, and taught her 
virtue and truth, and Martha Ann ever saw the worn 
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face with its gentle smile and earnest eyes. This woman 
she saw die, and alone listened to her words of counsel. 
Whenever the old reckless spirit came over her she re- 
membered and tried to be what her old friend taught 
her. 

Ip the spring John Merrill died, not regretted, nor 
did a-tombstone certify that he was a kind husband and 
good father. He certainly was neither, and he never 
had a headstone. The clergyman of the village reluc- 
tantly preached a brief funeral sermon ; the dead man 
had been the only being who had ever openly insulted 
him. Clergymen are but mortals, after all. He left 
$10,000. Where he got it no one ever knew. It was 
tied up with iron bands. For twenty years only the 
interest could be touched, and this was forfeited if the 
family lived away from the house ; also if any member 
of the family left the house his share was lost to him. 
At the end of twenty years the money should be 
divided. ‘I do this, my deer wife and children, that 
you may live peacefully together in family luv, and to 
give you savin’ habits,’’ he wrote in his crabbed hand- 
writing. 

He would have keenly enjoyed his family’s rage. His 
wife had waited years, suspecting the existence of 
this money, only to find it still as far off as the iron pot 
at the end of the rainbow. The sons were furious, but 
Martha Ann was indifferent. The night of the funeral 
her mother was stricken with paralysis, and was bed- 
ridden till she died, and the unloved daughter tenderly 
cared for her. Abiel tried in vain to see her, and sent 
his friends, but she would see no one, and when his old 
mother, in great trepidation, climbed the hill, she went 
to the door and told her she had her bed-ridden mother 
to care for, and shut the door without further parley. 

Ten weary years that hard old woman lived, and ten 
weary years Martha Ann watched over her. Her 
brothers still went fishing, for there was not enough to 
live on in idleness, and the medicine for the sick woman 
ate up the-money. They drank harder than before, 
having no check, for they had always feared the grim 
old man and the bitter tongue. There were wrinkles 
around Martha’s eyes and gray hairs in the black. Her 
girlhood was gone—whatever little beauty there had 
been was obliterated; there was left only a hollow- 
eyed woman with a yearning, wistful look that haunted 
one. 

‘* Have I been here ten years?’ said her mother one 
summer afternoon. Martha Ann sat by the window, 
sewing, and often gazing at the sea. The room was 
neat and clean, and the sick woman was not repulsive 
in the decent white bed. 

‘Yes, mother.” 

“*T°ve been a great trouble to yer.”’ 

**T’ve never complained.”’ 

“But I hev,” querulously. ‘‘I’ve been a wooden 
figger. Oh, me. No, I don’t want nuthing—yes, I do, 
though. Go look in the cupboard, in that readin’ book 
I hed whenI wasagal. Thar’sa piece init bout a man 
that treated his good child bad, ’n’ when he got old ’n’ 
poor, she was the only one as done for him. ’Tain’t 
but alittle piece thar, but the teacher told us the story.”’ 

It was only a synopsis of the play ‘“ King Lear,” 
with quotations interspersed. 

“Her voice was ever soft, gentle ’n’ low,’’ repeated 
the dying woman ; “that’s you, Marthy ; you ’d a done 
like her. Somehow, I’m thinkin’ of all the good of my 
life. Iwa’n’t allus bad ’n’ low. I wish I’d done dif- 
frent. You ’ve been—good—Cordely—I mean Marthy 
—kiss me. Oh, I wish I’d done diffrent.” 

For the first time she remembered, Martha Ann 


kissed her mother, and it was the last, for the old 
woman died that night. ‘ 

There were no friendly neighbors whom Martha could 
ask to perform the sad offices, so she laid her mother 
out and attended to all the last rites. Abiel and his 
mother were at the funeral. He stopped a moment 
afterward. 

**Martha, what is there pow? Will you come soon 
and leave this cheerless home ? Mother is feeble. She 
needs a daughter, and life is so lonely.” 

“*T’m old and careworn, Abiel. Go marry some of 
the young, pretty girls up on the river road. I’m too 
sad for happiness ; then I ’ve promised to make a home 
for the boys.”’ 

She left him then, and he saw her no more till a fear- 
ful tragedy had wrecked the blighted life and sealed the 
horrified lips. 

All that summer Mike saw not a single sober day. 
He was a ‘“‘ gentleman” now and spent his time in a 
grocery store where there was a mysterious back-room 
with a seductive cupboard. Bob was afraid of him 
and was often driven from the house ; but Mike had a 
dread of the pale, calm woman and her cold eyes. He 
hated her. When winter came she made up her mind 
to go to Portland and work in a factory, but poor Bob 


‘pleaded with her and she stayed. 


**T ain’t fit to work, Marthy, since I quit liquor. I’m 
shakin’ like an old man. I ain’t got no home but this ; 
what ’ll become of me if I leave it? You know I 
wouldn’t dare stay here but for you.” 

He had given up drinking, and was trying humbly to 
atone for his past to her. He followed her around like 
a faithful dog, ran her errands, and tried to make her 
work easy. She was so eager for love and kindness that 
this made her poor heart happy, and they passed pleas- 
ant days together when their tyrant was away. Mike 
drew the interest money and spent it, and they were 
often without food. 

“*He’s got ter stop,’’ said Bob, one afternoon in Feb- 
ruary. ‘‘ We ’ve got a right to half, at least. He’ll give 
it up, too. He’s afeard o’ me when I’m full mad.”’ 

Mike was coming up the cliff. 

** Don’t anger him,’’ pleaded Martha; ‘let me try.” 

“You have tried. It’s my turn now. We can’t 
starve.”’ 

Mike entered the kitchen then. He was quarrelsome 
and ugly. There was no liquor in town, and he was 
mad with thirst. At the word money he became 
furious. 

**T have my rights,” said Bob, steadily. ‘I don’t 
wanter fight with you, but if you don’t give us our 
share, if there ’s law in the town, you’ll be made to.” 

They drew near together in their angry talk. Martha 
feared trouble, and hurried down the rickety stairs. 
She saw the two men clinch and fall, Bob underneath. 
She saw Mike seize the butcher-knife—fallen to the floor 
in the scuffle—and strike his brother with it twice. 
Would she never reach his arm? He thrust her off 
fiercely, and a third time struck at the moaning man. 
The room swam in a sea of blood before her eyes. 
Gifted with superhuman strength, she dragged .him 
away then, and tried to bring the dying man to life. 
He sighed faintly, then was still. Mike cowered in 
the corner, looking with ghastly terror at his bloody 
clothes and hands. 

‘¢ What ’ll you do?” he said, in a sila hoarse 
voice. What could she do? She could not help Bob 
if she gave this brother to justice. If he escaped, the 
money would all be hers ; they would think she was an 
accomplice. Women had been such.- 
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‘* What can we do ?”’ she said brokenly. 

‘¢ Will you stick by me ?” 

‘“*T don’t care.”’ 

“Then we’ll stay here ’n’ live it down. There’s 

only one way to get out of it now. We'll gei clear 
et.”? 

‘‘We’lll’? Was she already an accomplice? He 
left her, and in a few moments came back dressed 
in another suit, and his hands were free from the red 
stain. He drew the curtain, and lit the lamp. The 
early winter twilight was setting in, the wind blew 
furiously, and the breakers roared fiercely at the foot 
of the cliff. It would be a fearful night. He stooped 
over the dead man, and moved his watch—a cheap sil- 
ver thirig—three hours ahead, stopping it at half-past 
eight. Such evidences had saved murderers, and he 
laid the watch on the floor as if it had fallen in the 
scuffle. The bloody knife was near; cut on its wooden 
handle was the name of Dan Rives, Bob’s bitterest 
enemy, a lawless sailor, who had threatened his life 
often. Dan had once boarded with the Merrill’s, and 
left the knife. Mike’s quick eye saw a hope in this. 
He needed only now to prove that he and his sister 
were away from the house late on that afternoon and 
the night. Martha Ann did not notice him; her head 
lay hidden on her outstretched arms on the table. The 
blood rushed through her brain like the surging sea out- 
side. Mike threw her shawl about her, shaking her 
roughly by the arm. ‘Come!’ he said. 

She followed him, lifting her skirt from the dead 
thing there. Outside he paused a moment, and listened 
to the roar of wind and sea. They could feel the spray 
from the breakers in their faces. It might be done 
now, if ever, for the wind blew each moment harder. 
Certainly no one would believe it could be done 
at that time. He led the way down the cliff to a small 
strip of beach, where he anchored his boat in a little 
cove behind a high ridge of rock. Here Martha found 
driftwood in the old days. He offered to lead her down, 
but she pushed him aside with horror. Even in the 
cove the sea was rough, and the boat tossed up 
and down like an imprisoned wild creature. He drew 
it close to the shore. 

“ Git in.” 

‘* What, do you mean to kill me too? Look at that 
sea beyond the cliff and outside the ridge; a boat 
couldn’t live in it.” 

‘**She’s lived inwuss. Git in, I say. Are you white- 
livered, too? It’s our only chance. If I die, you’ll 
go too. You’ll never hev that money alone, I kin teil 
yer.”” 

Shuddering, she obeyed him, and sat down in the 
stern. He pushed the boat off and hoisted the sail, 
which resisted his efforts with fiendish glee, shaking 
and swaying him almost into the sea. He did not 
hoist the jib. They passed the ridge and shot out into 
the raging sea. The cheery lights of the town glimmered 
over the wild harbor as they went seaward, then the 
solitary light of that lonely house on the cliff gleamed 
red through the dark. Oh, God, the horror there! 
Then the waves shut all out but blackness. She could 
not see Mike’s face, but she heard his heavy breathing 
and his muttered curses at the gale, and she heard 
the splash of the bundle as weighted with a stone it 
sank down never to rise again. The sea tells no tales. 
The wind was fair and drove them ahead ; if it had been 
otherwise, the boat could not have lived. It climbed 
the mountainous waves, then trembled a moment, then 
shot forward into the gulf between; then trembling 
anew, creaking and groaning almost like a human 





creature, lifted its head and mounted another billow, 
where the curling rim of foam showed its evil white in 
the darkness. Sometimes the wave would break and 
drench the boat with icy water, but it righted always. 


, Wind never howled like that! It was the rage of 


a baffled demon at the toy that defied it. Suddenly 
the boat seemed to stop. They were atop one of those 
foam-tipped billows. Martha waited for the downward 
plunge. She clung to the side of the boat, and peered 
into the darkness. She saw only the black water. Then 
there came a shrieking, wailing blast, a yell from all 
the demons in the air, then the boat plunged down, 
down; would it never stop? then bravely lifting its 
wave-drenched head, shaking the water like a:dog 
coming from a river, creaking and moaning it mounted 
the coming wave. It seemed to go up to the very 
sky ; up that roaring wall of water that rushed on with 
mad force. The mast seemed to bend backward down 
to the very tiller. Mike was far below her. 

‘Hold on!’ he shouted. Then she slipped, the 
splintered wood tearing her hands, and then she lost 
all life. She drifted in the water in the half-filled boat 
and caught under the seat, and it held her fast. _ 

She woke to life again. It was daylight ; they were 
at the stone wharf of the Barnacle, an island ten miles 
out to sea. They had come through the narrow passage 
between the two rows of breakers, and were safe in the 
quiet harbor. Her clothing was frozen to her, and she 
could not move. Mike went up to the house for assist- 
ance, and came back with the fisherman and his wife. 
They were old acquaintances of the Merrills, who had 
often visited the island in pleasant weather. 

‘You see we started yesterday in the early arter- 
noon,”’ Mike said, glibly, ‘‘ but we was blowed off owin’ 
to suthin’ goin’ wrong with the jib-sheets ; we ’ve hed a 
fearful time, an’ wouldn’t a lived in sech a sea, but the 
wind came round fiir and died away by sunrise. I 
come over to sell the boat; I was goin’ off for a few 
weeks to the Canadas, an’ I wanted the money ; Marthy 
came along, fur Bob went up inland and she was lone- 
some-like. She got a big scare in the boat last night 
when we struck a big sea, an’ she don’t seem able to 
speak nor hear neither.”? She looked at them with a 
blank stony face, and shook her head when they spoke 
to her. They could only rub her with hot flannels and 
force a few drops of brandy through her lips. She 
looked like a dead woman brought half back to life. 

At eight o’clock on the night of the murder Dan Rives 
struggled up the steep path to the cliff. He was very 
drunk and very unamiable, and had come to “‘ have it 
out’? with Bob Merrill. The men at the tavern had 
worked upon his easily excited feelings by alluding to 
Bob’s remarks about him, and had, laughingly, watched 
him reel away on his errand of vengeance. They never 
thought he was sober enough to reach the house. 

*¢ Drunk’n loafer, eh ? Wot’s he? Wot’sa Merrill? 
A Merrill iz—iz ’—steadying himself against a rock 
with dignity—‘‘iz zay Merrill.”” That was satisfactory 
to him. He knew some one was in the house by the 
light. ; 

‘*Heah come outer thar, some of yu. I want talk 
wiz yer.”’ 

No answer. He thumped again. 

“T°ll hev it out with yu. Come outer heah, Bob 
Merrill. Drunk’n loafer, eh ?” 

He steadied himself against the door and settled the 
dilapidated hat on his head. He listened a moment, 
then wavering to and fro, like a leaf in a summer breeze, 
picked up a stone and flung it through the window. — It 
crashed through the glass and tore a hole in the paper 
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curtain. He peered through this. There seemed to be 
a man asleep on the floor. He rattled the door-latch. 

‘*Marthy, Marthy, I never meant it fur you. She’s 
out. I°ll goin. Drunk’n loafer, eh, whaz ze sleepin’ 
on floor for ?”” - 

He opened the door that led to the kitchen ; he went 
up to the prostrate form and kicked it. It did not move. 
Kneeling down, he laid his unsteady hand on the head. 
It was icy cold. His knees were wet with something. 
Shuddering he staggered to the light. He had knelt in 
a pool of blood. Beside the stone on the floor lay his 
own butcher-knife. What did that mean? In the first 
awful moment he thought the stone had killed him. 
Dazed and sobered, the miserable man stood a moment 
in blank despair. 

‘“¢ Hev it out with him! Oh, God, I didn’t mean this. 
They ’ll think I’ve done it.” 

Trembling like a man in an ague fit, he crossed the floor 
and gained the outer door. With a frightened back- 
ward glance he slammed it and darted down the hill. 
Sawyer’s-bay never saw him again. He tramped all 
night to a sea-port city and shipped for the West Indies 
early the next morning. That ghastly scene haunted 
all his life, and he wondered, looking back through the 
mists of memory and the drunken haze of that night, 
who could have killed that dead man with his knife, 
and why ? 

Till dawn that white face lay looking upward. The 
blood clotted in the wounds and congealed on the floor. 
Mice ran out of their holesand ran back. The old clock 
ticked solemnly the moments away and rang the hours 
shrilly, a ghostly sound in that fearful stillness. The 
red coals turned to black in the stove, and it grew cold. 
Frost gathered thick on the windows that shut out from 
the glowing, newborn day that eerie scene. The lamp 
burned low, flickered, and at daylight went out as if 
turned by an unseen hand. 

Abiel saw the closed house. He always looked at it 
the first thing in the morning from the high hill near 
his home. There was no smoke in the chimney. He 
harnessed his horse and drove rapidly down to the vil- 
lage. Two men accompanied him up to the house on 
the cliff. 

Sawyer’s-bay rang with the murder ; parties started 
in pursuit of Dan Rives and in search of the missing 
brother and sister. Were they murdered as well? 
Abiel seemed to have grown gray and old in a single 
hour. 

One woman, opening her door in the night to look 
for her absent husband, saw in the blaze of light stream- 
ing out Dan Rives run across the road coming from the 
cliff. The simple village folk had testimony enough. 
They were unused to crime, besides evidences were 
strong against the missing sailor. 

At noon the white sail of a boat gleamed in the har- 
bor. It was Mike’s, which was missing. They crowded 
to the wharf. In the boat were the brother and sister 
and the fisherman from the Barnacle. Mike stepped 
ashore with his usual face. Martha was shrouded in a 
shawl and veil, ‘They crowded around him and told 
him. He listened with horrified face. Then they mo- 
tioned he should tell Martha, who stood apart among 
the women, silent and motionless. 

“T can’t. She’s gone deaf ’n’ dumb ’n’ is dazed- 
like. A big sea struck us yesterday arternoon ’n’ 
knocked her senseless. She ’s been like that ever 
sence.”’ 

One kindly soul led Martha to her home, and wrote 
out the story of the tragedy, and marveled at the 
woman’s unchanging face. She wrote in generous hos- 


. tide-worn rocks. 


pitality with singular spelling: ‘‘Make your hum to 
You can’t go upp 


my house. 
there.”’ 

Martha shook her head. Of course she could not 
hear the advancing steps, but she could see the agony 
in his face. 

**T can’t believe it ’s true,’’ said Abiel. 
me outside about her.”’ 

‘* Poor creetur !”’ said the pitying woman. 

Then Abiel leaned over the table, his tender brown 
eyes on her face, and wrote on the slate—achild’s cheap 
toy: 

‘* Martha, I love you. 
to me than ever before. 


You wil bee welcome. 


** They told 


Come, now. You are dearer 

Mother is bedridden. She 
longs to see your face. Do not go back to that awful 
house. What is there to keep you now ?”’ 

She pushed the slate away, and, rising, like one 
in a dream, she went through the crowd of friendly 
women, and with steady step went up to that house on 
the cliff and shut the door. They could not see the 
despair in the white face ; it was well, for it would have 
haunted them. 

In that dreary house the red stain on the floor ever 
lingered. Even with the new boards they both felt it 
was there. On lonely nights Martha could still see that 
face looking upward. Mike wasaway allthe time. He 
dreaded the house and its secret and the woman, living, 
yet dead to all life. She barred the door when people 
came, and their friendly offices being thus disregarded, 
they left her alone. But Abiel came often, and if he 
saw her on the cliff, would write a few loving words, 
which she would not read. In a year his mother died, 
and her sister and daughter, Abiel’s pretty cousin Net- 
tie, came to live with him. Martha Ann saw them ride 
together often. It was best, and she struggled bravely 
to be glad. One day he met her on a cliff and wrote on 
apaper: ‘‘May I ask you a question ?”? She nodded. 
*“*Do you think Nettie too young to marry? She is 
only sixteen, but womanly for her age. Her mother 
thinks so, yet she wants to go back inland to live with 
her other daughters, for she ’s sick here by the sea, but 
Nettie will not go. She wants to stay.” 

With a steady hand she wrote: ‘I don’t think her 
too young if she can love as she’s loved. God bless you 
both.’’ She left him then and went in and burned the 
little trinkets he had given her, and the few boyish let- 
ters he had written her. She sat long by the window 
that day, looking at nothing. Yes, she had no reason 
to complain, He had waited a dozen years for her. 
She shut herself up after this and saw no one, never 
going to the town or farther from the house than the 
Mike could neither read nor write, so 
no word passed between them. 

Five years passed, how she did not know. She never 
left the cliff. Mike was seldom at home, and was always 
drunk and sullen. One summer night he came up the 
path, and behind him, with confident step, was a woman. 
Martha Ann knew her, the worst of a vile set who kept 
a low sailors’ tavern in East Sawyer’s-bay. A woman of 
the town, where the little children pointed at her painted 
face and hooted her in the streets. Martha Ann stag- 
gered to her feet as they came in the door. ‘‘ She kin 
make herself skerce, now I’m mistress here,’’ the woman 
said. 

**But she’s got to have a home. She’s got a right.”’ 

“Right, indeed ; a dead thing like that. She shan’t 
never hev none o’ that money whilst I’m alive. The 
town farm ’s the place for her, or she kin go drown her- 
self.” 

**T don’t care,’’ said Mike sullenly. 
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Martha Ann met them midway in the kitchen, uncon- 
sciously she had advanced to the very spot where the 
dead man had lain. There was something in her white 
face and great glowing eyes that made the bold woman 
shrink behind her companion. 

‘* Who is that woman ?”’ she asked in so hoarse a tone 
that it sounded like a voice from the grave, as we im- 
agine in ghostly tales, or as Lazarus may have spoken 
when he came back to life. Terrified by the awful 
change—the voice in that dumb woman—he answered : 

‘*My wife.”’ 

‘* And mistress of this house,’”? put in the woman, 
recovering her wonted assurance. 

‘*'You ’ve brought her here to live.’’ 

‘* You kin go,’? he muttered. 

‘*Ts there no past you fear ?’’ she said, with an angry 
gleam in her eyes, and a spot of red in each cheek. 
‘* My lips will not be sealed—this outrage opens them. 
You deprive me of a home, but you send yourself to 
prison for life.”’ 

‘** You ain’t got no proof,’ he answered, with a deadly 
hate in his face. ‘‘ Folks knows Dan Rives did it; his 
knife was found, ’n’ he cleared out that night. A woman 
see him run from here, ’n’ he allus threatened Bob. 
There ’s a price on his head. Who’ll believe you? 
You ’re a woman that’s bin dumb five year. They ’ll 
think yer crazy. They do now, ’n’ call you the crazy 
woman of the cliff. You b’long in ’sylum, you do, ’n’ 
by ——, I’ll put yer there. A turnin’ on me who’s took 
care on yer all these years !”? 

Then she realized the truth. She had sworn never to 
speak, for fear of betraying him, and she had vowed 
beside to hold no communication with her brother’s 
murderer. This was the end. 

She went out of the house, passing them with steady 
step. She went down to the sea and watched the sun 
set, the clouds grow golden, the sea aflame, then all 
the sky turn to dull gray, and the glowing sea grow 
dark and drear. The old good was gone now, the 
words of long ago had lost their charm, the brave spirit 
was broken. There was rest and peace in the black 
water. 

“*T°ll comé back to you,’ she said, hopelessly stretch- 
ing her arms toward the sea, ‘‘ after —”’ 

Then she went away. Afar off the full moon, a 
ruddy, golden ball, rose over the waters. She went 
through the lonely lanes and fields, up inland. The air 
was soft and sweet in the pasture—it was Abiel’s—and 
full of the odor of pines and field flowers and the spicy 
checkerberry leaves. The frogs were piping in the 
marshy land under the alders ; the crickets were madly 
riotous in the grass all about her. Oh, sweet, dear life ! 
Oh, cold, unknown death ! 

She passed the sleeping cattle, stepping over a sleep- 
ing calf, which ran to its mother with a piteous bleat. 
Why, she would not have harmed it for the world! She 
crossed the stones over the brook, that gurgled and 
rippled with its happy music, and following the cow- 








She leaned her cheek 


path, reached the pasture bars. 
against the topmost rail, and looked over to the white 
cottage embowered in the maples, Abiel’s happy home. 
Then that silent agony, that pent up suffering, burst 
‘forth. She cried, bitterly : 

‘*Oh God, to spend one’s heart’s blood, drop by drop, 


to drag out long years of suffering! Is not my hour yet 
come? Must I lose the life to come, if I take my own 
life now? Have I not drank the cup of bitterness 
to the end ?” 

So gently, the very crickets ceased not their merry 
song at his feet, a man came out of the shadow. 

‘*Martha!” Had God sent him? How noble his 
face, those kind brown eyes, the tender smile, and the 
silvered hair, grown gray in the long years. 

‘“* Abiel !?? Then the eager joy of her voice died out. 
He was Nettie’s husband. 

“‘T heard you cry, Martha. I followed you from the 
sea. Isaw the woman go to your home, and, unseen, 
Isaw you meet her. I have watched over you all these 
years. Is the sea better than my home? Is death 
happier than life with me? Oh, Martha, reward me 
now after all the weary years of waiting ! I am old and 
lonely ; come to my desolate home.”’ 

** But Nettie ’s your wife ?”’ 

“Nettie ?”? It flashed over him then. 

‘Why she married the druggist at East Sawyer’s-bay 
four years ago. Where have you been all these years?” 

“‘In living death,’ she answered, vaguely. Her 
heart beat wildly ; would love and happiness come 
afterall. He stood there, humbly and patiently; his arms 
at his side, a wistful, yearning look on his face. He had 
never yet given her a lover’s caress. Her lips trembled 
as she looked up to him. The moon, high now in the 
heaven, shone on her face and glorified it with a 
wondrous holy light. She saw him through her blind- 
ing tears. 

‘You shall know all first. Judge me fairly, yet be 
just ; for I have tried so hard. I could die now, Abiel; 
this strange, new feeling at my heart may mean that 
God has answered my prayers. That there may come 
no more agony in my life.”’ 

Then she told him all; what they were; her kinsman, 
and what her life had been. When she ceased, the old, 
hopeless look was on her face. 

‘*I knew this long ago, Martha. The murder I more 
than half suspected. There is naught in your martyr 
life I have not known, yet I say now, and how often 
have I said it, the door of my house and the door of my 
heart are open wide for you, my only love, my wife.” 

He stretched out his arms. She looked into his face, 
and read his truth and love, then she laid her head on 
his breast. It was not death, but life in her wildly 
beating heart ; not the end but the beginning. 


** And on her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold ; 
And far across the hills they went, 
In that new world which is the old.’’ 











THE HOUSE 


Ir stood with windows open to the light, 
And all the winds ran laughing through the halls ; 
Set in such splendor on the world’s glad height, 
It seemed a temple built in the jasper walls. 
Of sun and moon its dwellers had no- need, 
Like the fair bride, Jerusalem above, 
For on its portals he who ran might read 
This blessed legend writ, ‘‘The House of Love 


Once, in the dawning of a summer day, 
Death’s glorious angel stood beside the door 

And spake no word, but as he went his way 
There came a sound of waves along a shore, 


OF LOVE. 


And love, with fearless eyes that looked afar, 
Arose and followed to that mystery, 

Filling the dusk with radiance, like a star 
That shines through purple mist above the sea. 


He came no more, but, with a noiseless tread, 
A sad, sweet stranger o’er the threshold stole, 
Upon his pillow laid her weary head, 
And filled the house with dreams that shook the soul, 
Whispered his tender words from morn till night, 
Told with fond tears his story sweet and brief, 
Sat in his chair, put on his garments bright, 
Smiled with his smile, yet was not Love but Grief. 
EmILy HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





OLD BEN. 


BY O. J. 


As memory bears me back to scenes of the past, the 
pictures grow so clear and bright that I seem almost 
compelled to give a name to the dark and angry creek 
which roars like thunder as it rushes through the low 
grounds on into the river, along whose banks lay my 
father’s broad acres of heavily-timbered land and his 
cotton fields. But should I give name to creek or river, 
there are still living many who would follow me in 
memory, and point to an almost obliterated hillock on 
the hill-side—old Ben’s grave. 

Should I name my little brother who stood at my side 
looking in awe upon the wide waters, as accumulated 
by recent rains had overflowed the low-lying grounds, 
and was creeping slowly up the hill-side, there are those 
who would point to the old plantation homestead, where 
he now lives.. Did I call by name the dusky-hued play- 
mates who scrambled slowly up the hill with us, some of 
them would, perchance, smile to see their names in print, 
and would readily recall the scene on Chestnut Hill, as 
we stood watching the abundance of open burrs and 
the nuts, seemingly on the eve of falling at our feet. 

‘‘The burrs are open and waiting for the wind to 
blow,”’ I cried eagerly. ‘‘Blow, wind! Blow, wind!’’ 

‘¢ Hush, Kate!” cried Elsie, my black-skinned com- 
panion, as she stood as if waiting in superstitious awe 
for the wind to obey my childish mandate. ‘ Hush, 
chile! Don’ ye no dis is a witch hill-top, and dar’s ”— 
with an impressive wave of the hand—‘‘ whar ye see 
dat little cedar pen is whar dey buried a man what wus 
hung long ’fore our folks come from Callina. °’Spose de 
witches does blow in de tree-tops now. ’Spose dey dose 
now! What we do?” This speech from a girl older 
than the others of the group, coupled with her impres- 
sive gestures and voice, caused us to draw more closely 
together in trepidation, ready at the slightest sound to 
scatter, like partridges, among the bushes. 

** But, don’t you wish the wind would blow ?”’ said 
Richard, my little brother, the while his eyes watching 
the laden benches. 


As if in answer to the wish, we heard a most un- 
earthly groan, and saw a stick flying through the air 


far above our heads. The groan was too much for our 

superstitious fancies, and we scampered into the thick 

—< along the hill-side. Laughter in the familiar tones 
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of Uncle Ben staid our panic, and caused a feeling of 
shame for our cowardice. As we turned about, the 
coveted nuts fell in rattling showers from the lofty 
branches. Again and again the stick sent by the force 
of his strong arm sped on its mission through the tree- 
tops till the ground was strewn with nuts. At his com- 
mand we ran to fill our little baskets. He leaned him- 
self very contentedly against the trunk of the tree to 
watch us. A slow smile came and went upon his thick 
rolling lips. He made his dog to lie at his feet, and 
seemed to have no further interest than in our sport. 

Richard remembered first to carry his basket that 
Uncle Ben might help himself. Being thus reminded, 
we all hastened to offer our baskets, but he refused each 
one of us in turn, and continued to fill his capacious 
pockets from Richard’s basket. But his refusal to share 
our treasures, and his flatteries of my little brother, 
was meant, we knew, as a rebuke for us. We stood 
about him abashed and regretful. Believing that we 
had acted very selfishly, we were ready to make any 
amends in our power. After his pockets were full, and 
Richard had been flattered with promises of home-made 
toys, birds and birds’ eggs, he took handful after hand- 
ful out of our baskets to replace the nuts he had taken 
from Richard. My brother walked like a little hero, 
his basket heavy laden and his heart triumphant from 
Uncle Ben’s laudations. We—myself and a troop of 
little negro playmates—never questioned his decree, 
and stood about him crestfallen as little culprits. Far 
across the crest of hills a voice echoed and re-echoed 
till the forest dells were alive with the sound, and the 
name called was : 

“Ben! Ben !”” 

He placed his hands about his mouth, the palm turned 
inward as a tube, and shouted back. 

**Oh, Uncle Ben, don’t go yet.” My brother caught 
him by the hand as he made a movement to go. 

“I’m "bleegin’ to go. Dat’s de ole man-callin’.” 

‘‘ Why, Uncle Ben, are you obliged to go ?”’ 

‘© Case I’m a nigger, chile. Dat’s de difference ’tween 
nigger and white man. Call nigger and he bound to 
go. Call white man and he go when he gits ready.” 

He had lifted my brother to his shoulder, walked rap- 
idly down the hill, leaving us torunat hisheels. Along 
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the banks of a branch, now filled by back waters to the 
dimensions of a creek, he walked more slowly, caution- 
ing us in this wise: ‘‘ Now fall in an’ get a duckin’, 
De fishes mighty hungry. Fall in, I tell yer. I wish 
some on yer would, so I’d larf. I wouldn’t wet my 
foots to git yer out.’’ 


Safe beyond the back waters, he stood Richard down, 


and singling out some hickory saplings by the wayside, 
cut them down. As he piled them in the pathway my 
curiosity plied him with questions. 

‘*Dese is switches. De ole man (as he always spoke 
of my father) will want to whip yer.” 

‘* These are poles and too large.”’ 

‘** Tough uns need tough handlin’.”’ 

We followed him to the brick-yard, where was my 
father superintending a lot of hirelings and hands, from 
his own plantation, in making brick for his own chim- 
nies. Though now seven years old, I had not seen a 
brick chimney, and the frame building not yet com- 
pleted on my father’s place was the only frame house in 
our neighborhood. 

My father appeared worried and he looked at Ben 
over his spectacles. 

“It took you a long time !” 

‘*Couldn’t come sooner. Had to look roun’ for de 
child’en. Dey was a right smart fur ways.” 

‘* At the chestnut hill, I see.”’ 

‘*Childen won’t come without chestnuts. ”’ 

There was still a slow smile upon his lips and his eyes 
beamed with the humor of his very lame excuse. 

‘* Ts the water rising very fast ?” 

‘* Fallin’ since breakfast.”’ 

My father bade us run along home, for the plantation 
was more than a mile from the brickyard. Like spoiled 
children, we loitered about, watching the busy scene, 


and found ourselves once more in Uncle Ben’s vicinity. 
He was now molding brick and placing them in rows 
for the sun. 

‘“‘Why don’t yer help, Kate ?” 

“*T don’t know how.’’ 


‘*Tt’s laziness. Dat’s it.’’ 

**T’m too little bit.” 

‘* Tt ’s case yer no’count. Allon yer is trash gang.” 

‘** Cuss dese brick, den, if you any ’count.”’ 

‘* Mamma will not let us.’’ 

‘* How she goin’ to know it? Cuss de brick and de 
mules and I’ll give you a silver quarter.’? He showed 
us the piece of money, which was too much for my cu- 


pidity, and, in concert with my little black playmates, 


I repeated after him all his profane words. He seemed 
delighted and roared with laughter. Thinking I had 
earned his quarter, I reminded him of it. 

‘* Dis de quarter ?”’ he said, lifting me in his arms and 
starting toward my father. In vain was my pleading. 

‘“*Here’s Kate, Marster. She’s ben cussin’ me an’ 
de brick an’ nigh ’bout ebery thing else.’’ 

My father brushed me out, without a question, and 
started me home with a troop of squalling little ne- 
groes. As we passed Uncle Ben at his work he poked 
fun at us in this wise : 

‘*Dat’s purty music. Whar did you larn dem tunes ? 
Don’t you want de quarter? Hope -Mistiss will play 
anodder tune on dem music boxes.”’ 

My father was a native of the North and owned no 
negroes except as they came to him in-my mother’s 
portion. Ben was near my mother’s age and was fond 
of telling how he played with her in childhood. He 
was very black, massively built, full of energy and my 
mother often said the mainspring of plantation life in 
farm or negro quarter. He did not shirk, and was the 


champion rail splitter, cotton picker, boxer and wrestler 
in the neighborhood. He was always ready alike for 
work or fun. He delighted in humoring and teazing us 
small ones, in turn. Often, even when he lamented 
being a slave, his eyes were so full of merriment, we 
were in doubt whether to laugh or cry. For, indeed, 
he frequently talked to us of the hardships of slave life 
and his desire of freedom. Sometimes wondering why 
the black man should be doomed to obey the behests of 
the white man, and then perchance would laughingly 
declare that ‘‘ nigger was to white man what mule was 
to nigger, and when nigger gets free from white man 
den mule ought to be free from nigger.” 

There was a steamboat landing on my father’s land, and 
a long cotton-shed where cotton and freight were stored. 
During thé shipping season this landing was the public 
Sunday resort for many of the farmers, overseers, and 
negroes of the neighborhood. This was before the 


‘advent of railroads in that section of Mississippi, and 


the cotton from the rich prairies beyond had to be 
hauled many miles, over dreadful roads, to reach the 
river. Hence, business men and teamsters from other 
countries often spent their Sundays here. I had often 
heard of the wrestling and boxing matches, in which 
our Ben was an ever ready champion. Throwing off 
their cumberous garments, these wrestlers were 
accustomed to exhibit their brawn to the better gentry. 
Our Ben was particularly fond of showing his smooth and 
unscared back, frequently boasting to less fortunate com- 
petitors that he had not received a stripe since from his 
own mother’s hand in boyhood. Some of the overseers, 
passing their hands over the muscles Uncle Ben so proudly 
exhibited, were disposed to grumble because he had 
no scar, and would express desire and determination to 
give him a beating. Burning with indignation my 
brothers would repeat to our parents many of these 
threats. Our father would smilingly say that ‘‘ Ben is 
not afraid.’? But my mother’s eyes would glow witha 
heat she did not attempt to conceal; for she was very 
sensitive as to the welfare and rights of her property. 

Our Ben had one fault, which was doomed to get him 
into trouble. He was passionately fond of hunting 
opossum, and would wander many miles off my father’s 
land. He was courting a girl on a neighboring planta- 
tion, whose owner was not pleased at it. 

He had been forbidden to visit this plantation, and 
my father, knowing and sympathizing with him, per- 
mitted any of us to write him a pass, whenever he 
wanted it. But our obdurate neighbor finally forbade 
his visits, even with pass, and some overseers were 
constantly on the alert to catch him. 

One night, when my father was away from home, 
for, being a lawyer, he was often away on business, we 
were started from slumber by a halloo in our back-yard. 
My mother dressed quickly, and, going into the back 
veranda, met my brothers as they came out of their 
room, 

Poor Uncle Ben stood beside a mule; his two hands tied 
to the pommel of a saddle, on which sat one of the most 
unmerciful overseers of our vicinity. There were three 
of these men in sight, and one skulking in the shadow 
of the trees which grew near the door. The moon 
rode brightly through a starlit sky, and its beams fell 
fully upon my mother’s face. Her eyes flashed omin-, 
ously and her lips were compressed. Asking no ques- 
tions, she stood looking them over and over. After 
clearing their throats, several times, one finally asked : 

“‘The Cunnel! Is he home, Mrs.?’’ 

** No, sir,’’.was the laconic reply. 

They turned and twisted in their saddles as if bent 
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upon a difficult task, but my mother did not help 
them. 

“Sorry Cunnel’s away. This nigger’s ben depre- 
datin’ on Mr. ——’s plantation. He’s gwine to wallop 
%em like the devil fur it, but thought we’d come and 
let the Cunnel know it.’’ 

“Where did they catch you, Ben ?” 

‘*In our big field, Mistis ; I jist went huntin’.’’ 

‘*He says you caught him on his master’s land, sirs.” 

**Dat’s a fact, Mistis ; on de home place, where dese 
han’s cut de fust tree an’ hewed de fust timber.’’ 

‘** But we was on the look out fur him, and ran him 
away from Mr.— ’s quarters at Dulcy’scabin. Sorry, 
Mum, we ’sturbed yers. Didn’t know Cunnel was 
gone. Come on nigger.”’ 


“*Loose that negro’s hands, sir,” called out my 
‘* He goes not with you out of 


mother’s ringing tones. 
my presence.”’ 

“Git up, nigger,’’ he said, raising the heavy handle 
of his whip as if to strike our Ben over the head, for 
he was pulling back with all his mighty strength. 

“Strike him, if you dare !’? again my mother cried. 
‘*'Your gun, my son!’* Her eyes were blazing, for her 
Southern blood was on the alert to resent any indignity 
toward herself, or wrong to her faithful servant. 

“*T have my gun, mother, and it is loaded with buck- 
shot.”’ 

“Then protect that negro’s back with your life, if 
need be, and I, your mother, wili stand at your side.”’ 

While my eldest brother, a youth of sixteen, took 
deadly aim with his gun, the younger brother cut the 
rope from Ben’s hands. 

Muttering profane menaces, the overseers rode out 
of the yard. Our Ben looked after them, a broad smile 
stretching his lips, and a humorous twinkle in his 
eyes. 

‘*You must be careful, Ben, or your night wander- 
ings will cost you dear. Were you not afraid ?” 

‘** Not much, arterI getsin our field. Dey knowed dey 
better not hurt me, ’Spec’ dey ’s afeared of marster.”’ 

He walked with a swinging gait away through the 
moonlight, and our mother stood looking after him with 
serious thoughtfulness in her face. 

‘¢ Always be kind and considerate of him, boys,’’ she 
said, ‘‘for during all those earlier and most toilsome 
years on this plantation—now grown to so goodly a 
home—his strong arms and willing hands never failed 
us. Age and toil will tell upon his vigorous constitu- 
tion ; then take care of him.” 

Uncle Ben was more careful in his stolen visits to 
Dulcy, and though he continued to court throughout 
the summer, was never apprehended. My father sym- 
pathized with him in his love affair, and offered to pur- 
chase her, but her owner refused to sell her. Chance, 
however, and his wonderful strength, at last won from 
Mr. —— a ready consent that he should marry her. 
Together with his other accomplishments, Ben could 
swim remarkably well, and he happened one day to be 
crossing the ferry at the same time with Dulcy’s 
master, his wagon drawn by a fine team of mules, and 
with a negro driver. The team became unmanageable, 
and backing the wagon out of the boat, fell into the 
water. Through the endeavor of Ben, almost unaided, 

‘both team and driver were rescued. Then and there 
Mr, —— showed his gratitude by expressing regret for 
his former ill-usage, and giving him leave to marry 
Dulcy. Thus Ben, after a long bachelor life, became a 
Benedict. So the years passed, and his vigorous frame 
began to show marks of giving way. He walked with a 
stick, and his hip was drawn out of shape by rheu- 


matism. He hated to stand aside for the younger 
hands of the plantation, and would still often offer to 
test with them some feat of strength. But he now 
came and went as he chose, having no particular occu- 
pation except calling up and feeding hogs once a day. 
To perform this duty, he rode upon a gentle old mule, 
for his pig-pen was at the edge of the low grounds, 
more than a mile from home. Still poor Uncle Ben 
was accustomed to lament his slave condition and long 
for freedom, which he always believed would come at 
last. In vain we told him that he was more free than 
my father, who was oppressed with cares for all. He 
would shake his head lugubriously, and remind us of 
the fact that, life being uncertain, my father’s death 
might occur at any time, when all was doubtful in re- 
gard to his next owner. Sometimes he would point 
across the fields to the home of his wife and children, 
thus reminding us that they, though owned by a most 
humane man, was nevertheless followed by ignorant, 
often brutal, overseers. These talks with Uncle Ben, 
not very frequent, nor yet of many words, caused many 
a discussion among us, who were born to the ownership 
of slaves, and bred upon the plantation amid the work- 
ing of the system. We would sometimes declare our- 
selves ready to throw up our own responsibility, only 
to be recalled by the questions of manner and means. 
If we sold out our interests, it would be only to place 
these slaves, for whom we had attachments, under new 
owners, who could have none of the attachments of 
long associations. We did not feel rich enough in this 
world’s goods to furnish them means to reach a free 
State, and lose, without indemnity, their money’s 
worth ; and we used to have our doubts whether or not 
the many philanthropists, in our situation, would not 
have ceased preaching long enough to ask themselves 
these questions. 

After my father’s death, there came a day when his 
property was appraised. Several of our neighbors and 
friends were sitting in the rear verandah, when obeying 
@ summons the negroes came from the quarter, the 
youngest to the oldest, and grouped themselves under 
the trees standing near the door. Looking out of the 
dining-room window, I watched this point of law, new 
and not understood byme. [remember now, as though 
it was yesterday, how shocked I felt when those, to 
whom it was duty, began to look at, question and ap- 
praise Elsie, Emma, etc., all my early playmates. I 
remember how ashamed they drooped their heads, and 
how in sympathy with them my cheeks and brow were 
aflame. I was glad that Uncle Ben hobbled by just 
then, leaning heavily upon his stick, creating a diver- 
sion by calling all attention to himself. He did not put 
himself in group with any others, but came immediately 
to the steps muttering as he walk: ‘‘Can’t ’praise- 
ment me. I’maman. No,I’m not gwine tostop. I 
won’t have ’praisement. I shan’t be told what I’m 
worth. I’m a man.”’ 

My mother was standing in the door, and hearing him 
called out: ‘‘ That is right, Ben; come into the din- 
ing-room. Your worth cannot be measured by gold, 
and no one shall attempt to do it.”’ 

I moved forward a chair, and Uncle Ben sinking his 
face in his hands, his hands upon the end of his stick, 
sat muttering unintelligible words, amidst which I 
often heard the sentence, ‘‘I’m a man; de ole man 
said so onst.”’ 

When the hubbub was over, and the life on the plan- 
tation had settled in its accustomed groove, I recalled 
his words and asked an explanation. 

’ “ Didn’t I never tell yer ?” 
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‘¢ Never, Uncle Ben.”’ 

‘oT was long time ago, fore yer was born. I was a 
young man, and a likely nigger as yer ever seed. De 
ole man was gittin’ ready to leave Callina to come way 
out hyer—a wild’ness den. We used to hear a mighty 
heap cerning dis country den, and not everything dat 
was good. I fess I didn’t want to come, but when de 
ole man told me to hunt up somebody to buy me, I ’fess 
I didn’t try a bit. Fact was dis: I didn’t want to leave 
Callina, and I didn’t want to swap marsters. But de 
ole man had his wagons packed. Mistisand de childun 
were tellin’ fren’s good-bye and crying. A man, three 
ob em, come up to de ole man and said: ‘ Cunnel, you’d 
better put dat boy, Ben, in irons. We don’t b’leve he’ll 
go wid yer.’ De ole man, he wore spectacles den, 
looked over his specs in Squar Harper’s face fur a 
minit, it seemed to me, for I was rite close to dem, but 
dey didn’t see me, and said dese same words: ‘If I 





have to take a man with me in irons, he dose not go.’ 
I will member dem words long as I live. <A little while 
arter dat, de ole man called meand give me his gunand 
shot and powder, and said I could go ’cross the fields to 
tell my folks good-bye, and hasten on ahead to have de 
camp fires ready when de wagons got dar. When de 
wagons got dar, I was dar and I’m here. I have 
stood by de ole man and he me long as he was per- 
mitted.’’ 

But poor Uncle Ben died just two weeks before the sur- 
render of the Southern army. We have talked it over 


among us, and regretted that he died before knowing 
that his freedom was assured. He had saved and put 
together very nearly five hundred dollars in silver, 
which he left with my mother for his children, and 
which served as a nucleus, to which, by honesty and 
economy, his two sons have added quite an independent 
little fortune. 





CHAPTER XXX. 

Dorotruy had dreaded slightly the Club meeting 
which followed the departure of the two gentlemen, 
who, while theoretically excluded, had really borne a 
large part in all the doings of the last month. But she 
made a special effort to be even more cheerful and bright 
than usual, and Miss Dunbar, who shared her feeling, 
aided her so thoroughly that the Club found themselves 
talking more earnestly and freely than at any previous 
meeting. There was a long discussion as to the possi- 
bility of a small library or reading-room for the more 
intelligent hands in the pail and firkin factory, and when 
it ended with a resolution to think it over, and discuss 
the matter again when some plan had been outlined, 
Dorothy took out one of the familiar envelopes. 

‘“*Tt is so late,’’ she said, ‘‘ that perhaps we had bet- 
ter put off this last letter till next time. Shall we ?” 

‘No, no !’? came unanimously. 

‘““Then tea must wait,’ said Dorothy, ‘‘for this is 
the end of everything, and if you hate last words, or 
last things of any sort, as I do, you will all dissolve in 
tears and be melancholy for a week. This is written 
by Aunt Keziah to the same friend to whom she sent 
the other reports, and had the honor of being read at a 
dinner in New York—a club dinner—where it produced 
much excitement ; so much that a reporter was actually 
sent out to Medwin by the head of one of the big papers 
who listened to it and was skeptical. Aunt Keziah felt 
rather affronted, but at last had to tell him a little, to 
save him from inventing or twisting things.”’ 


‘‘The girls have unanimously voted, dear Mary Breen, 
that the president instead of the secretary shall give your 
club an account of the annual dinner of the Busy-Bodies. 

“I accede with the more alacrity; since, from the 
great interest taken in the club, I have carefully and im- 
partially watched the career of its every individual 
member, and wish to bear testimony to the benefits aris- 
ing from our simple organization. 

“It was the 15th of October when we met; agreeing to 
date the beginning of the third year from that period. 
Then the fruit-picking and canning, the seri-culture, 
poultry-raising and bee-harvests were finished, and returns 
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had been made, at our closing meeting, on the first of the 
month. A great deal of work had been done by the young 


‘care-takers, and it was a cause of great congratulation 


from their friends when it was evident that the girls, on 
the whole, had managed excellently. 

‘*Much of this was due to mutual eycouragement ; to 
the growth of self-helpfulness, and, also, to a spirit of 
emulation and pride, not to fulfill the predictious of 
carpers who declared it impossible for girls to hold to 
their several pursuits year after year, while the attractions 
of society were constantly growing stronger.”’ 

‘*<*1t’s mighty cur’us,’ said Jake, Mrs. Allston’s colored 
man, ‘how well the young missesses do git along! 
They ’se out soon after sun-up in summer and do right 
smart o’ work before breakfas’. And Miss Janet, she 
takes care o’ chickens like she’d been raised down Souf 
by a colored mammy. They’se right peart, and they ’se 
ladies bawn, in their work or out.’ And Jake was right. 
They ’re none the less ladies for raising the load of appre- 
hension and care from their widowed mother’s shoulders. 

‘But to return : it was shortly after midday when the 
members of our band gathered from their various homes, 
within a radius of two miles, at the delightful house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hood, where Milly was hostess of the occasion. 

‘The table was spread in that pleasant chamber which, 
you will remember, has been used for seri-culture in sum- 
mer and for gymnastics and drawing in winter. One 
feature had been insisted upon from the first : the list of 
viands must be few, and each dish must be prepared and 
served by some member of the Club. But as we gathered 
about the dainty board, with its spotless napery and deli- 
cate china, decorated by the daughter of the house, we 
could not but own there was a more elaborate menu than 
we had anticipated. 

‘The table had been set by the girls with much care. 
In the center was a mossy bank in which flowers were 
growing. A small bouquet lay by each plate with a’ bill 
of fare and a decorated dinner-card attached to a broad 
ribbon, respectively written and painted by the deft 
fingers of our hostess. On the top was the monogram 
‘B. B.’ for our society ; then under the name was what- 
ever she chose to consider belonged to the recipient. 
Mine was a majestic hemlock tree, with three birds’ nests 
under its sheltering branches; Amy’s an opening rose 
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and a ripe strawberry on its stem; Milly’s, daisies, 
clover and berry-blossoms, from which bees were extract- 
ing their sweetness ; Janet’s, a peony, and below a hen 
brooding her chickens; Gertrude’s, a morning- glory 
climbing up some Gothic arches ; Juliet Finch’s, pansies 
arranged about a child’s sweet face ; Jane’s, forget-me- 
not thrown over a bit of lace-work, and dear Cecy’s a bird 
hovering over a lily. Her own was simply a spray of 
mulberry and a cocoon. 

‘* After all these had been laughingly examined, and I 
had insisted that mother should take the foot of the table 
opposite my seat, I rapped for order ; not with the ridicu- 
lous tack-hammer I wrote about, but with a real gavel. 
Cecy sat at my right, her bright face radiant with pleasure 
at the scene and the increased strength which enabled her 
to enjoy it. On her shoulder, was a favorite canary 
which, ata sign from her, flew to a lily-stalk in the center 
of the table and began to sing vociferously, a feat she had 
especially trained him to perform. 

‘‘Tt was then I discovered by my plate a little gift from 
each member of the Club, and very grateful were the 
tokens. There was a drawing of the ideal home of the 
Busy-Bodies, by Gertrude, our artist. It was a cottage, 
on the vine-wreathed colonade of which the president was 
seated ; beside it were plans of a large many-windowed 
room in the cottage. There were book-cases, statuettes 
and engravings on its walls; underneath was written, 
‘Library founded by the Busy-Bodies.’ Juliet Finch’s 
card was there, too; with it a receipted order for a photo- 
graphic group of the club members ;. and there lay folded 
a pretty lace barbe, the gift of Jane, which had taken 
many a spare hour for her fingers to fashion. I need not 
tell you my thankful recognition of the fact that it is not 
necessary for a single woman to live a pinched and nar- 
row life. She can gather about her bright, aspiring 
young girls, and, while helping them, learn the way her- 
self to become more expanded, humane and generous. 
It is our own fault if we retrograde. 

‘“‘The first course of the dinner was excellent white 
soup, prepared and served by Milly from the recipe in 
the ‘Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking,’ which 
we had previously voted should be the club cook-book. 
Then came appetizing scalloped oysters, from the hand of 
Amy. They were followed by Janet’s chickens which she 
had come over early to roast ; they were done to a turn 
and did credit to her maiden attempt at cooking poultry. 
Jamie had contributed potatoes and tomatoes from his 
little garden plot, and I was permitted to bring salad with 
Mayonnaise sauce and mangoe pickles. Laughter and 
conversation, though, were our chief condiments, and we 
enjoyed these no less than the meal. Each one, after 
removing the dishes of the last course and substituting 
her own, resumed her place with us and joined in the rip- 
ple of jest and converse. Our desert was the Queen of 
Puddings — Gertrude’s master-piece—sponge-cake and 
lemon-jelly from Juliet and Jane, while Milly served freely 
all kinds of canned fruit and whipped cream, with in- 
finitesimal portions of preserves.”’ 

‘Merely as an exhibit of my work,’ she said. ‘‘They 
are entirely too rich for Busybodies, and only for Lazy- 
bodies whose patronage is divided between my preserves 
and the drug-store.’’ 

‘“‘This gave me an excuse to enlarge upon my hobby of 
‘plain-living and high-thinking,’ and to recommend again 
the preliminary chapters in ‘The Easiest Ways,’ but I-was 
gaily silenced by the assurance that there were three 
hundred and sixty-four days in the year in which to repent 
of the dietary indiscretions of the Annual Dinner. 

‘* At the close, as a special occasion, Amy poured straw- 
berry wine into glasses holding scarce more than a thim- 
bleful. This was only to show how she disposed of berries 
left upon her hands from an overfilled market. All she 
ean furnish has been engaged by Dr. Hall for medicinal 
purposes. We made pretence of sipping it when the toasts. 


were read. Before this time, however, quite an audience 
had gathered about the door. These were Mr. and Mrs. 
Stone, Amy’s mother, and others, who seemed to enjoy 
seeing the girls together. They joined in calling on the 
President for a speech, which was something like this: 

‘**¢Dear Busy-Bodies : I think this club has answered 
the question, ‘What are girls good for?’ You have 
proved that girls are good for specific work—good for car- 
rying out that work for years—good to make a success of 
what you undertake. 

«To Amy Allston—we give many thanks for originat- 
ing a club, which has grown to its present modest propor- 
tions. Through its means has been established the truth, 
that girls from fourteen to twenty are capable of carrying 
on many avocations, in a small but prosperous way, in 
their country homes. In 80 doing they learn much more 
than to take care of bees, fruit, birds, silk-worms and 
chickens, as well as lace-work, photography and architec- 
ture. They acquire habits of close observation, order, in- 
dustry, thrift, self-helpfulness and economy. They have 
just as good times as those who do nothing (applause and 
exclamations of ‘Far better’)! while learning, through 
hard work, that best of all lessons—independence, I am 
sure none of our precious circle will become moody and 
unhappy for the want of occupation, or will ever think of 
marrying for the sake of a home and support (laughter 
and cries of ‘no, no’)! They are better prepared to do and to 
be in the future the best that woman can, because of 
mingling the utile with the dulcet, and we are far happier 
and more self respecting. So, here’s a health to the 
Busy-Bodies ; may they live long and prosper! Permit 
me to close with a few lines on— 


“*¢ BUSY-BODIES. 


‘¢¢ Busy is the sunshine, sifting through the trees ; 
Busy are the rain-clouds ; busy is the breeze; 
Busy are the brooklets, with their murmuring flow ; 
Busy are the rivers, where the great ships go ; 
Busy is the ocean, with its ceaseless roar, 
Where its tides are breaking, breaking evermore. 


‘¢¢ There can be no torpor, e’en in senseless stone ; 
Busy is each atom earth doth call its own ; 
Struggling, climbing, mounting, with endless stir and strife; 
Rising higher—higher through every form of life ; 
Quivering in the sunlight ; rustling in the gloom ; 
Nature’s pulse is throbbing through root and leaf and bloom. 


*¢ ¢ Busy rythmic beatings in every human heart, 
From birth to death untiring, play their magic part ; 
With the marvellous brain, where every tiny cell 
Becomes a mint to coin a thought the busy tongue can tell. 
And we, who gather here with various ends in view, 
In hand and heart and thought and life are Busy-Bodies too.’ 


‘SAt the close toasts were offered by one and another 
which evoked more merriment than responses. They 
were as follows : 


‘¢¢ Our President : 
bodies.’ 

*¢To Amy: Like Columbus with the egg, she showed us the 
way.’ 

‘* ¢To Milly: Like berries and honey, she is always welcome.’ 

‘*¢To Janet: To us she is the dearest of ali chicks.’ 

*** To Cecy: Our wingless bird, we rejoice that she cannot fly 
away.’ 

‘* “To Gertrude: Stately as Gothic arches, may she live to wan- 
der through many of her own creations.’ 

“To Juliet: Her virtues are photographed upon all our 
hearts.’ 

‘*¢To Jane: She has caught us in such meshes as we do not 
wish to break.’ 

To Eleanor: She weaves fetters, but they are silken and 
beautiful.’ . 


She is an example as one of the busiest of 


‘These finished our dinner, though not the social] con- 
verse. Especially did we discuss a project of which I will 
give you the leading features. 
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‘You have noticed that Gertrude had a plan of a 
library founded, by the Busy-Bodies. It has grown out of 
a club which we formed last year, and is now in success- 
ful operation. We succeeded in raising $25 by half as 
many subscriptions at $2 each, the village people supple-- 
menting what the Busy-Bodies did not furnish. A com- 
mittee was selected to purchase new books, which was 
done at the rate of ‘a third off,’ at a large bookstore in 
New York. These were put in my charge, and a boy em- 
ployed to go around the second and last Saturdays in the 
month, carrying a book to and taking one from each mem- 
ber of the book club. In this way each person had the 
advantage of reading all the books and an undivided 


share in them. It succeeded so well that this year we 
have twice the number of subscribers and books, and are 
already discussing the establishment of a village library. 
We have a nucleus on hand and many more promised, 
and our girls spent some time in devising entertainments 
to raise money. We have partly concluded how that shall 
be done without the usual fairs, which we unanimously 
decide to have nothing to do with. 

‘“‘But my letter has already become too long, dear 
friends of the What-to-Do Club. I beg your pardon, and 
volunteer to say that you shall hear how the Busy-Bodies 
prosper in the future.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE appeal of Mr. Felix Adler to property owners 
concerning their stand as regards the tenement-house 
question, has once more roused public interest to a 
matter which has been allowed to quietly sink out of 
sight. This ebb and flow of attention to vital ques- 


tions is one of the phases of modern being, explain- 
able only on the ground of crowding and conflicting 
claims in daily life, and the tendency, not confined to 
Americans, of resting in a faith that an abuse which 
has been once thoroughly discussed, and even legislated 
upon, becomes from that time no longer an abuse, but 
one of the mile-stones in nineteenth century progress. 


On the contrary, there comes simply an ebb-time, and 
so soon as public attention is diverted in another direc- 
tion, the house that has been swept and garnished re- 
ceives seven other devils worse than the first. In spite 
of law, the system attacked has again developed its 
worst features, and once more it becomes essential for 
the few whose lives are given to every means of uplift- 
ing these lower classes to sound the note of warning, 
and point out again what has been and what can be 
done. There is special interest, therefore, in a paper 
recently read by Mrs. Lincoln, of Boston, before some 
of the more prominent members of the Board of Asso- 
ciated Charities in New York, and since given in full 
in the Century, in which her experience in the rental 
and management of a large tenement-house is told so 
clearly and simply that the most skeptical will admit at 
once the possibility of the same results for any one with 
a clear head, a warm heart, and the patience and in- 
sight which is the surest foundation of good work in 
any direction. The strongest point made, after the 
demonstration of the full success. of the plan from the 
monetary point of view, the investment having re- 
turned, after all expenses and losses were deducted, a 
profit of six per cent, is in the fact that the tenants 
were all allowed and encouraged to remain seli-helpers. 
Mrs. Lincoln emphasizes this more than once in her 
suggestive paper, writing at one point: ‘‘ Their inde- 
pendence and self-respect are worth more to these peo- 
ple than food or home, almost than life itself, and I 
think that any one who interferes with this right to 
provide for themselves assumes a grave responsibility.” 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL error, which mysteriously and per- 
tinaciously eluded all attempts at correction, assigned to 
 F, Caldecott ”’ the drawing of Mr. F. Callcott’s statue, 
“‘ Mother Love,” printed in last week’s ConTINENT. 


-which the new processes are executed. 


In his comments on modern illustrative methods and 
their tendency, the second instalment of which appears 
in the present number of THE CONTINENT, Mr. Henry 
Blackburn does full justice to American enterprise in 
this direction, but he probably did not foresee that so 
ancient and honorable publication as the London Acad- 
emy would be imposed upon by the skillful manner in 
In reviewing 
Howard Pyle’s ‘“‘The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood,”’ an edition of which was published in England, 
the Academy says: ‘‘ There is much wealth of appro- 
priate detail and careful study of the figure in the iilus- 
trations. . . On one matter we must give un- 
grudging praise—the engraving has been carried out 
honestly on the block, after a fashion that is German 
rather than American, without any adventitious aids. 
And the attention given to the head-pieces and the bor- 
ders and the initial leads us to infer that Mr. Pyle has 
been his own engraver. On this account we hail the 
book as a new departure in American art.’’ This is 
very high praise, and from a high quarter, but the 
Academy critic evidently was not posted as to the re- 
sources of Yankee ingenuity in this direction, for there 
is not, we believe, an engraved line between the covers 
of the book in question. Whether this is or is not a 
matter for congratulation we leave for the critics to de- 
cide, but it is at least significant that one who may be 
presumed to be an expert was thus wholly misled as 
to the character of the illustrations, In speaking of 
Mr. Pyle’s work, the Saturday Review naively says: 
‘* We are haunted by the unpleasant suspicion that Mr. 
Pyle is an American artist, and that our own country 
may not have the credit of these admirable drawings. 
We must hope that this suspicion is unfounded ; but 
after several weeks’ work at illustrated books, when 
something good crops up, unfortunately the law of 
analogy tells us it comes from the other side of the 
Atlantic.” 

Par 

THAT the theory accepted by the popular mind as 
unquestioned fact is by no means necessarily any thing 
but fiction, finds a new demonstration in some state- 
ments in a recent number of the Spectator. The writer 
takes up the question of ‘‘ Industry as a Matter of 
Race,” and proceeds to demolish the general conviction 
that ‘“‘ black men are very lazy, brown men lazy, yel- 
low men rather lazy, and white men lazyish, while the 
Englishman alone loves work for itself.’” On the con- 
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trary, there is no race that objects to overwork so 
strenuously, or that plans as assiduously for short 
hours and an uninterrupted seventh of the week. The 
idea of rising in life, for every one who owns Saxon 
blood, is to be free from heavy work. The yellow man, 
otherwise the Chinaman, cares nothing for time so long 
as he is paid for it, and will toil cheerfully sixteen 
hours a day. The brown men, taking the East In- 
dian as illustration, though called lazy by Europeans 
because relaxing toil in the cool of the evening, begin 
at four in the morning and work steadily till three, with 
no weekly holiday. The negro, as soon as paying work 
offers, is an indefatigable laborer, though he enjoys 
idleness as thoroughly as the Englishman. 

‘“The best test is piece-work, and we should say— 
and we have seen all of them at work—that, granted 
strict supervision and piece-work, the Chinaman was 
far away the most industrious worker in the world ; 
that the well-fed negro comes next, provided he is al- 
lowed holidays—if not, he grows morose, like an over- 
worked child; that the average Englishman comes 
third, provided he is allowed to make up for short 
hours by extra energy ; that the Continental European 
comes next, working long hours rather perfunctorily ; 
and that the brown man is last, with the exception of 
the savage, dreading overtime too much. He will not 
work ‘to earn more than he thinks he wants, plus a 
modicum of hoarding, and is not tempted at all by 
overtime allowances. We should say, too, that while 
the yellow man already works up to his full power, 
and the black man can be induced to do the same— 
though not quite as continuously--the Englishman is 
approaching to the brown man in a deliberate desire to 
limit his own industry. He considers more leisure 
better worth his while than more pay, and is trying 
to secure it—a decision to which the brown man came 
two thousand years ago.”’ 

* * 

Mr. BARNUM’s audacity or luck, or whatever the 
quality may properly be called, has secured for his 
‘‘ white’ elephant an enormous amount of gratuitous 
advertising in England, through the, no doubt, welcome 
fomentation of a newspaper controversy over the ques- 
tion whether the animal is or is not really a white ele- 
phant. It is well enough known, of course, that real 
white elephants are not really white, but only pink- 
ish ; but that makes small difference to the crowds of 
persons who throng the Zoological Gardens in Lon- 
don to gaze upon the alleged sacred animal. Of course, 
every Englishman who knows, or thinks he knows, 
anything about elephants has written to the Times. 
Mr. John Guy Laverick contributes a really valuable 
letter. He seems to be one of those inconvenient Eng- 
lishmen who have been everywhere where no one else 
has been, and he says that in Songaria, a region in the 
northwest of the Chinese Empire, he has seen the real 
white elephant, called locally the ‘‘moonskin.’’ It is 
of a perfectly light tint all over, ‘like one of Huntley 
and Palmer’s biscuits,’’ and the breed is greatly valued 
for its hardihood and longevity. He even offers to put 
Mr. Barnum in the way of procuring one of those ani- 
mals, and, says the Spectator, ‘‘ we presume, therefore, 
an agent, with a map, a tooth brush, and unlimited 
credit, started for Songaria yesterday.’’ The total re- 
sult appears to be that cream-colored elephants do ex- 
ist, that the most ‘‘ white ’’ elephants are pink, and 
that this particular elephant, ‘‘ Toung,’’ has only pink 
patches, like a pig. Another gentleman, Mr. C. P. 
Sanderson, Superintendent of Government Elephant 
Catching Operations in Bengal, thinks Mr. Barnum has 


. the factory or mine owner. 


‘ nation. 


been gulled. Mr. Sanderson is at issue with Mr. Bock, 
whose book on Temples and Elephants is just out. He 
tells us that Mr. Barnum has not got a white elephant, 
‘*for the sufficient reason that such an animal does not 


exist.’ 


ay 


THE following letter comes from Kansas, and is one 
of many showing that the question under consideration 
demands the intelligent interest of all thoughtful 
readers : 


“Having just finished reading your article on 
‘National Education,’ I cannot refrain from writing a 
few lines of encouragement to you in your effort to create 
a public sentiment favorable to your views on so import- 
ant a question—one which yitally concerns the future 
welfare of our nation. Every thoughtful citizen must 
recognize this a question of momentous character 
which demands thoughtful consideration. Since the 
wise or unwise popular decision must affect the weal of 
our country for good, or open a ‘Pandora’s box’ of 

olitical evils. The menancing danger to our national 
ife is the presence of the virus of ignorance, particularly 
among the people in the southern half of our national 
domain. nder our form of government ignorance or 
want of enlightenment is a far more important factor in 
the make-up of our institutions than under other forms 
of government. England, on the pinacle of commercial 
greatness, strong intellectually, politically influential 
among nations, still has a large percentage of ignorant, 
politically unenlightened citizens, who are but emerging: 
from a more dense darkness into the light, and acquir- 
ing a better understanding of their political rights and 
man’s higher estate. But the affairs of England have 


been for ages, and still are, guided by the intelligent, 
educated few, while the mass of her citizens have had 
but little to do with the management and direction of 


political affairs. There it is all the land; all the 
wealth, all the enlightment, to the few ; with poverty, 
degradation and ignorance for the bulk of her citizen-, 
who come from rented farm, from factory and mine to 
vote the behests of the proprietors of large estates, or of 
Under our form of govern- 
ment each citizen is expected by his vote to express his 
political convictions. These, aggregated in a majority, 
voice the sentiment of the people, and instruct their 
delegates in legislative and executive departments to. 
administer the government in accord with the political 
principles pronounced at the ballot-box. 

‘** How necessary, then, that each citizen should be- 
educated and enlightened, that he may understand the 
political needs of the government under which he lives, 
and be enabled to exercise the privilege, and discharge- 
his duty as a citizen of an enlightened, progressive. 
That the Republican party should be held 
responsible for the education of the illiterate among the- 
freedmen, is political equity. By the efforts of the Re- 
publican party the ballot was placed in the hand of the 
illiterate freedmen ; it is now the duty of that party to 
place the school-book in the other hand, and provide 
them with teachers that they may learn how to read it. 
And it is, I think, the duty of every good citizen to 
aid in providing for the education of the illiterate, 
whether white or black. So that our nation may escape 
the danger of ignorance organized by demagogues, to. 
keep alive sectional animosities, and use an illiterate 
multitude as a political machine. — 

‘* Whatever course may be pursued to accomplish the- 
purpose, the Republican party, having mixed a danger- 
ous, ignorant element with our political life, is in duty 
bound to provide an antidote. The car of national 
progress must be pushed on, not as a Juggernaut, over 
ignorance, but with a bright headlight, which shall 
illumine the way for the illiterate multitude to reach a 
plane where enlightened minds may aid in the con- 
servation of our best moral and social condition and of 
our political institutions, instead of being a destructive: 
agency.”’ : - 
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THE ‘“‘ Famous Women Series” has one advantage 
over the novels of the day, in that its interest is per- 
manent, and not for the hour only, and thus the names 
so far included may be taken up in their order of issue, 
‘or at random, as the case may be. The work of Miss 
Bertha Thomas, in ‘“‘ George Sand,’ the third number 
of the series, is singularly comprehensive, and char- 
acterized by good taste in selection of material and 
treatment of a difficult subject. 

No name in this series awakens a greater variety of 
images in the mind. In George Sand we see the 
descendant of two curious races, uniting in her veins 
lawlessness and fire, intellect and savagery. As a child 
at Nohant, torn between the love and the pride of 
a fierce, untrained plebeian mother, and a cold patrician 
grandmother, living always among the most conflicting 
influences ;—as a convent pupil, where religious emo- 
tions were excited to the verge of ecstasy ;—as the:sole 
heir of a haughty line, wandering about in boy’s cloth- 
ing, and building a woodland bower for her simple 
offerings ;—as a passionate worshiper of nature, forming 
habits at variance with the conventionalities of social 
life ;—and finally, left as one more than orphaned, at 
the age of seventeen, by the death of her grandmother, 
we find Aurore Dupin preparing for an exceptional 
career. When to that life of unrest is added the hered- 
ity derived from three immediate ancestors who defied 
the laws of marriage, we cannot wonder that in her 
veins lurked that subtle fire which would one day kindle 
into an overmastering flame. 

That it did not consume her life to ashes is proof of 
the grandeur and strength of her nature. 

The young Aurore, given over to the sole companion- 


ship of that undisciplined mother, whose convulsions - 


of love and temper would have overpowered a less sen- 
sitive girlhood, sought escape by the perilous road of 
marriage a twelve-month later, and all the world knows 
with what sad result. Casimir Dudevant soon made 
life unbearable, his coarse brutality finally descending 
to personal violence. The slow agony of dull days 
spent with one whose chief delight was in torturing his 
victim, could ill be borne by our impetuous heroine. 
Only the little ones who had awakened the purest 
depths of her being kept her at Nohant ; had the cling- 
ing baby fingers been more strong, the proud spirit 
would have been broken, and the world would never 
have listened to her passion-laden story. As it was, 
Madame Dupin left the home of her childhood and 
her children, relinquished her own home for independ- 
ence, and went to try her fortune with her pen in 
Paris. 

The singular arrangement was made that every alter- 
nate three months was to be spent with her family at 
Nohant, but this was soon discontinued. The husband 
became more bitter and imbruted, and Madame Dude- 
vant was finally obliged to procure a complete separa- 
tion and take possession of the ancestral domain. 

The career of this brilliant genius, after leaving her 

(1) GEORGE SAND. By Bertha Thomas. 
16mo, pp. 332, $1.00; Roberts Brothers. 
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husband, can hardly be said to point a moral. It reads 
like one of her own romances, and like those, it has 
often been painted blacker than it deserves. We can 
neither excuse the inexcusable nor regulate the erup- 
tions of a voleanic nature. She was the child of the 


’ period which gave birth toa Rousseau, no less than of her 


own remarkable ancestry. But as this “‘large-brained 
woman and large-hearted man’’ cannot be understood 
by, neither must she be confounded with, that rudder- 
less class who drift with any current which gratifies the 
appetites or the love of excitement. There was a posi- 
tive and professed demand for the solution of many 
vexed questions of domestic and social life, under all 
her vagaries. Everything about Madame Dudevant, 
now known under her pseudonym of George Sand, was 
genuine. Her virtues, like her faults, sprung from the 
depths of a noble nature. And that ferment of the 
blood, that restless fever which attacked her moral being 
happily worked itself out with experience and time. 
Through fantastic views of life, coloring like a prism 
all she looked upon, she sought for truth, reality, jus- 
tice, and in her later years, the answer to her question- 
ings were developed in a character stable, uniform and 
healthy. 

The books which grew under her facile pen at No- 
hant, in Paris or Italy, have had wholesale condem- 
nation by many critics, but an age which sees the works 
of Ouida et al. on the book-shelves of sober citizens, can 
scarce deny room for the impassioned lines of a soul 
beseeching for light and liberty, though in harmonious 
accents. 

In the midst of all the ferment of her period, George 
Sand never affected agnosticism. During her darkest 
days she wrote : 

‘¢ As to my religion, the ground of it has never varied. 
The forms of the past have vanished, for me as for my 
century, before the light of study and reflection. But 
the eternal doctrine of believers, of God and His good- 
ness, the immortal soul and the hopes of another life, 
this is what, in myself, has been proof against all exami- 
nation, all discussion, and even intervals of despairing 
doubt.”’ 

At another time she describes her ideal life thus : 

‘*To throw yourself into the lap of mother nature ; to 
take her really for mother and sister; stoically and re- 
ligiously to cut off from your life what is merely gratified 
vanity ; to make yourself humble with the unfor- 
tunate, to weep with the misery of the poor; . . to 
acknowledge no other God than Him who ordains justice 
and equality among men; to venerate what is good, to 
judge severely what is only strong ; to live on very little, 
to give away nearly all, in order to re-establish primitive 
equality and bring back to life again the Divine institu- 
tion; that is the religion I shall proclaim in a little corner 
of my own.” 


Personally, George Sand was singularly free from 
literary jealousy. Simple, sincere and fascinating, 
united with rare feminine gentleness, she had a trace of 
masculinity in her ambitions, her appetites and her 
power for sustained industry. Her vigorous intellect 
and will enforced regular habits, and kept her con- 
stantly at work ; broad sympathies led her into liberal 
conceptions of social and political life, while her art- 
instincts and wonderful powers of description ‘enabled 
her to limn pictures of scenes and persons with a charm 
which has never been surpassed. And it is pleasant to 
know that the moral force which trembled in the 
balance in the feverish days of her early life, became a 
genuine harmonizing power in that later time, when, 
surrounded by the children and grandchildren whom 
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she loved so devotedly, George Sand passed peacefully 
into the higher life. And so, 
‘“* While before 
The world thou burnest in a poet fire, 
We see thy woman-heart beat evermore 
Through the large flame.” 


A NEw edition of Mr, Charles Francis Adams’s pam- 
phlet, ‘A College Fetich,”’ has just been published, with 
some of the articles it called out. 

In spite of Mr. Bryant’s protest against the use of the 
word ‘‘reliable,’’ it is defined in the Imperial Dictionary 
as a word of excellent standing in our language. 

TxHE widow of General Dix, Mrs. Catherine Dix, who 
has recently died, is said to have furnished Mr. James 
much of his material for his novel, ‘‘ Washington Square.’’ 

THE Putnams are soon to bring out a book by the Rev. 
Heber Newton, the title of which proves to be the same 
as that of one of Mr. Gerald Massey’s books, ‘‘ A Book 
of Beginnings.”’ 

THE autobiography of Heine, to be published imme- 
diately, contains only 128 pages, twenty-one other pages, 
containing family details, having been burned by the 
poet’s brother shortly after his death. 

A Lire of Chinese Gordon has just been published in 
England, to be sold at a penny for the benefit of the poor. 
He is at present, and deserves to remain so, the most 
popular hero since the Duke of Wellington. 


Max O’RELL, the witty author of ‘‘John Bull and His 
Island,”’ is to be met by a counter-irritant from Mr. Brins- 
ley Richards, who is preparing a similar description of 
France, with a characterization of its people. 


THE Harpers have printed, by order of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the fine address of Mr. George William Curtis 
at the unveiling of the statue of Washington on Wall 
Street, the handsome pamphlet including a description of 
the ceremonies and photograph of the statue. 


Tue St. Louis Republican explains the small audiences 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold in that city as follows: ‘‘We are 
essentially a practical people, and not even the glamour 
of a great name can weave fascination around a procession 
of didactic ideas dimly exhibited in a vast hall. ”’ 


THE new Boston Journal, Hoery Other Saturday, is a 
well-printed and attractive-looking paper, made up on a 
new plan, the contents being chiefly selections, and a story 
and a sermon being the main features. Whether there is 
room for the new comer only experience can prove. In 
the meantime, the good wishes of the guild are with the 
new venture, and the hope that it may justify its existence. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN has since 1824 been an importer, 
grower, and general dealer in seeds of all kinds, domestic 
and imported. His catalogue does not go into the ‘‘chro- 
mo’? business, but goes straight at the subject in hand, 
giving plain lists, with prices, of everything useful or 
pretty that will grow between the Arctic Circle and the 
Equator. Gardeners, amateur and professional, can do 
no better than to consult his lists and visit his ware-rooms 
in this city. 

Tue second part of Young Folk’s History, ‘“‘The 
Queens of England, abridged and adapted from Strick- 
land’s Queens of England by Rosalie Kaufman,’* begins 
with Mary, Queen-Regent of England and Ireland, and 
closes with Queen Anne. The latter portion of this his- 
tory embodies the results of many authorities, besides that 
of Miss Strickland, and, in the main, is a careful and 
critical condensation. In this era of multitudinous books 
it is a valuable work for the young. ($1.25; Estes & 
Lauriat.) 


Tue Bible student of to-day is more and more fully 
equipped with every weapon of defense he may need, and 


volume after volume of research into Bible meanings and 
history comes from the press. The present one, “‘ Biblical 
Criticism. Its Principles, Methods and History, together 
with a Catalogue of Books of Reference,’’ by Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D. D., will be found of especial value, 
its list of books of reference, opening up an often un- 


(8vo, pp. 506, $2.50 ; 


known field to the average reader. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


MARGARET EYTINGE, quite as often known as Madge 
Elliott, has gathered her always popular stories for chil- 
dren, contributed to many periodicals and journals, into a 
volume which has been made up with all the care and 
finish that mark the work of the Harpers’ press, under 
the title of ‘‘The Ball of The Vegetables.” Designed 
as a Christmas book, it has a value for any season, its 
fun, if sometimes verging q little on silliness and ex- 
aggeration, being always bright and innocent, the pretty 
volume deserving the large constituency of readers we 
may hope it will attain. (8vo, illustrated, pp. 246, $2.50.) 


OnE of the most perfect and beautiful books on art 
ever issued from the press is ‘*Trees, and How to Paint 
Them in Water-colors,” by W. H. J. Boot. It is enriched 
with eighteen colored plates and numerous wood engrav- 
ings ; each tree is pictured on two plates, the first giving 
a sketch of the lightest shade, the second with the darker 
tints, background, branches and trunks. The directions 
are so explicit, and pictures so complete that any novice 
in art will receive from them sufficient instruction to begin 
sketching from nature. (Oblong quarto, pp. 28, $2.50; 
Cassell & Co.) 


Tue life of ‘‘ Renée of France, Duchess of Ferrara,’’ by 
Sophia Winthrop Weitzel, is the story of the daughter of 
Louis the Twelfth and Anne of Brittany, told in the spright- 
ly manner of one fully conversant with the subject, and in 
sympathy with her character. Living in the brilliant age 
of the Medicis, Leonardo da Vinci, Henry VIII, Charles 
V, Francis I, her brother-in-law; of Popes Julius II and 
Leo X, Renée’s history is inextricably woven with that 
remarkable period of European history. And the author 
has sifted the annals of the period to good effect in show- 
ing how far her Calvanistic tendencies influenced her 
career. It makes anarrative of absorbing interest. (12mo, 
pp. 222, $1.25; A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


Ir publishers themselves will take to authorship or edit- 
ing, such trenching upon the rights of authors will be 
forgiven if the results prove as charming as in the case of 
the three little volumes in which ‘‘ Prose Masterpieces ”’ 
have been enshrined. It is now no secret that we owe 
them to Mr. George Haven Putnam, the senior member of 
the firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and his initials on the 


‘title-page of the second edition will, it is hoped, be fol- 


lowed by his full name on a third. It is the work of 
modern essayists that is included, beginning with Irving, 
Hunt and Lamb, and ending with Gladstone, Newman 
and Leslie Stephen, almost every modern writer of any 
importance being represented, and at his best, the selec- 
tions being made with marked discrimination and skill. 
(8 vols., square 16mo ; in box, $3.50 per set.) 


In ‘‘He and She, or A Poet’s Portfolio,’”? Mr. W. W. 
Story has gathered together some of the poems contrib- 
uted to one and another periodical, adding a few hitherto 
unpublished ones, and uniting all by a slight thread of 
narrative in prose. ‘‘He’’ wanders into a picturesque 
glen where it becomes his habit to sit, and ‘‘she” dis- 
covers him there, and demands that he shall give her the 
results of this scribbling which, after various evasions 
and protests, he proceeds todo. The poems, he tells her, 
are merely ‘‘first sketches, half-finished things, glimpses 
of thoughts or feelings or persons. They are not really 
poems. That is too high and honorable a name to give 
them.’’ The verdict is just at points, but the reader will 
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disagree with it as he comes to the noble ‘Io Victis,” the 
hymn of the conquered, first given in Blackwood, and there 
are others full of grace and charm. The little book with 
its parchment paper cover, broad margin and dainty make 
up, is in itself an invitation, and a pleasant hour awaits 
every reader who takes it up. (18mo, pp. 109, $1.25; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Tue book agent has been the butt of popular ridicule 
for so long, that one draws a long breath of amazement 
who reads the statement made recently by Mr. Dana Estes, 
of Boston, in The Publishers’ Weekly: 


‘¢ What I consider to be the chief thing lacking in the book 
trade is the enterprise of the local dealer. He allows a large 
proportion of all the good books to be sold by book canvassers, 
simply because he will not move out of his beaten track to get 
customers for the best books. While the bulk of retailers are 
making a precarious livelihood in selling stationery, toys and 
Yankee notions, enterprising book canvassers are earning from 
five thousand to twenty thousand dollars per annum upon the 
sale of standard works such as Guizot’s ‘ History of France,’ 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and others of this class. It is all 
very fine for people to indulge in slurs and flings at book can- 
vassers, but it is a literal fact that they are doing the bulk of the 
book trade of the country at the present time, simply because 
they show enterprise and determination in their calling. It may 
be news to many that the despised canvasser earns the magnifi- 
cent income indicated above, but it is strictly true. Those who 
do so are, of course, exceptional persons, but a large propor- 
tion of the canvassers who make a less income than this, actually 
earn, without the investment of capital, more than the average 
bookseller, who has a stock of books and money invested in 
them.” 


THE modern critic has small conception of the state 
of mind recorded by Professor Austen, of Coleridge, 
who himself told the story to the Professors: ‘‘ When 
Coleridge first thought of literature as a means of 


support he formed some connection with one of the 
reviews. He was at that time living somewhere in 
the Lake country, together with Wordsworth. A parcel 
of books were sent down to be reviewed, among the rest 
a volume of poems. He wrote a smart review of 
the work ; every sentence of his article was, he said, an 
epigram. When he had concluded, he read his review 
aloud to the ladies of the family. One of them, Words- 
worth’s sister, burst into tears, and asked him how he 
could write it. ‘I was thinking,’ said she, ‘how I must 
feel if I were to read such a review of a poem of yours 
or of William’s. And has not this poor man some sister 
or wife to feel for him?’ Coleridge described himself as 
so affected that he never afterward wrote a review, and 
he appeared to me to have even a morbid feeling on the 
subject.”’ The calm and unconscious sense of certainty 
and satisfaction in his own powers which always distin- 
guished Wordsworth finds fresh illustration in Mrs. Watt’s 
life of her husband, lately published in England: ‘ ‘He 
asked me,’ she writes, ‘what I thought the finest elegiac 
composition in the language ; and when I diffidently sug- 
gested ‘‘Lycidas,’”’ he replied : ‘You are not far wrong. 
It may, I think, be affirmed that Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas’’ and 
my ‘‘ Laodamia”’ are twin immortals.’ ”’ 


SIDE by side with George Williams’s remarkable ‘“‘ His- 
tory of the Colored Race in America’’ should be placed 
‘The Underground Railroad,’”’ by William Still, in which 
is recorded the fight for freedom of hundreds of fugitives 
who profited by this organized method of escape from 
bondage. If it be urged, as it often is, that such record 
perpetuates a bitterness that might better die out as thor- 
oughly and as speedily as possible, it may be answered 
that only in the knowledge of what freedom costs is its 
real worth made known, and that the workers whose lives 
are given here are of too noble order to be allowed to.pass 
into forgetfulness. The author himself is one of the most 
distinctive figures in the long struggle, was for many 
years connected with the Anti-Slavery office in Philadel- 


phia, and was chairman of the Acting Vigilant Committee 
of the Philadelphia branch of the Underground Railroad. 
In these capacities records of every sort accumulated in 
his hands in far greater number than could be included 
even in the range of the present volume, of which he 
‘writes : 


“‘Nothing imaginative enters into the composition of the 
volume; it is simply succinct history, always startling, some- 
times bloody. The annals of no time since the Inquisition arc 
so full of daring ventures for life and liberty or heroic endurance 
under most trying circumstances. As a history of the Under- 
ground Railroad, the work is most curious and valuable. It 
tells of an ingenuity and faithfulness on the part of the officials 
of the road which seems well nigh marvelous. As its pages re- 
veal the methods by which aid was given to the escaping slave, 


one is compelled to wonder almost as if he were facing a revela- 
tion. The secrets of Masonry are not more mysterious than 
were the ways of these officials who clothed, fed and comforted 
the fugitive, while they apparently never knew his name or 
whereabouts. Even those who never believed in the existence 
of an Underground Railway, or who, believing, cursed its ex- 
istence, will read its history, at this time, with the relish of 
astonishment and the zest of discoverers. But the book has a 
higher meaning and use. It is curious and hitherto unprinted 
history to the white race. To the black race, and especially that 
part of it once slave, it is more than a history of a time of peril, 
It is for them what Exodus was to the fugitives from Egypt, a 
history and an inspiration as well.” 


Portraits are given of the chief actors in the long 
drama ; ‘a life of the author is prefixed to the handsome 
volume of which the present is a revised edition, and it 
will be found to possess not only deep and painful inter- 
est of its own, but a historical value which only such 
records can hold. (8vo, pp. 780, cloth, $4.50; William 
Still, Philadelphia. ) 
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By George L. Cat- 
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A Weed. 
[RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE PUBLISHERS OF SEED 
CATALOGUES]. 


** NEw leaves of soft maples are gray-red,’’ I said; 
‘* Basswood rosebuds are ready to spread : 
May is coming—the maid debonair ! 
Though around her the storm-spirits throng, all strong, 
Not a rush will she care! 
She will blind them with beauty and bind them with song! 
Plants will share 
Sun and air. 
Bees have bread, and to spare ; 
Everywhere will the story be told, 
How the snow-web cold unrolled 
From the beam of the sky-loom, down-trailing and veiling 
A desolate world ; 
Was caught by the merry winds, lifted, up-whirled, 
And went far away sailing. 
How there sounded thereafter 
A burst of heaven-laughter. 
How there rained down a great rain of silver and gold ; 
How the shy forest-creatures grew busy and bold.”’ 
And said I: ‘‘A green plot 
To myself I allot : 
I will parcel the sward and will powder the mold ; 
Will sow it- 
And grow it, 
From centre to verge vverblow it. 
With flowers that are loveliest all the zone round : 
And I will not surrender an inch of my ground 
To a vagabond weed. 
No! No! they shall bleed. 
I will rend out and root out each knave of a weed.”’ 
II. 
Now, there grew in my bed the sweet pea. 
Not a blossom more honeyed can be. 
Pure, sweet, wing, banner and keel ; 
With a mere fairy-fistful of gold, all told, 
That it will not reveal 
Till lowly you kneel and its petals unfold, 
While you reel 
As you feel 
How the keen odors steal 
To the brain in penetrant power, 
From the little elf-bower of the flower. 
There my grave Salpiglossis, dear Quaker, did make her 
A drab satin gown, 
But could not quite keep the bright rose color down 
When the wild winds did shake her, 
Blushed my vivid Dianthus, 
My long-tube Centranthus, 
Whose exquisite pink like the tint of a shell 
Seems to pale while you gaze, 2s refusing to tell 
With a color too deep, 
All the secrets that sleep 
In that virginal breast. Ah, you love her right well ! 
And under 
That wonder 
The babe, Gilia Tricolor, sunned her ; 
Secure in sweet smallness, out-creeping from shade, 
Faced the boundless creation and was not afraid ! 
But I pulled every weed 
That I found—yes, indeed ! 
For I would not, I would not be plagued by a weed ! 


You agree 


III. 
There my Heliotrope, like a saint, death-faint, 
Feared that radiant azure to paint 
Where glimmer the mansions of rest ; 
Yet, for all her pale doubting, did bear, unaware, 
A heaven in her breast ; 
And we leaned and we longed in that heaven to share. 
Be your guest 
East or west, 
You will bid not a guest 
To your feast of the flowers, who will dare 
Wear the hues of my Phlox past compare— 
As if sunrise itself had descended and blended 
Its cinnabar red 
With the snow, through all shades, till the white ruled 
instead, 
And so color was ended ; 
But as for my pansies, 
Though I reeled off the stanzas 
Like silk from cocoons bringing fancies to light 
(And would, for your sake, they were butterflies bright), 
I could never report 
Half their beautiful sport ; 
How they played hide and seek with the black and the 
white ; 
How bluing, 
Imbruing 
Their petals in purple, renewing 
Their youth in the rich life of August, they hid— 
To keep safe from my murderous clutch (oh, they did !)— 
Just one beggarly weed, 
Of a villainous breed, 
A ragged, unsightly, rough tramp of a weed! 
IV. 
This I spied out at last with a frown, bent down, 
Saw that publican crowned with a crown 
Of flowers like the sapphire in hue, 
Dashed with dew fine as sea-spray when rocks feel the 
shocks 
And the surf rushes through. 
Flowers minute as snow-crystals when winds meet the 
flocks 
Flaked anew 
In the blue 
With a “whish ”’ and a “‘ whew,”’ 
And sift them and drift them about : 


_ Each a-glitter, like sparks flashing out 


When your children, some meteor discerning, in turning 
Wide eyes to the skies, 
Concerning the infinite glories grow wise, 
Crying : ‘‘Stars are a-burning !’”’ 
As if Nature, offended, 
To make the weed splendid, 
And prove that her plebeians are kingly by right, 
Flowered, showered it with first water gems clear as light. 
‘‘Thrive here with the rest, 
Honored, loved as the best.’’ 
So I said: ‘‘ When I bloom with the red and the white, 
Heaven-growing, 
Love-knowing, 
In God’s very presence out-glowing, 
Should some of His seraphim happen my way 
And see me (a beggar, yet crowned), they will say : 
‘Lo, He suffers a weed 
With His fair ones to feed, 
For He loves it! He loves it! He nurtures the weed !’”’ 
Amanpa T. Jones. 








